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PREFACE 


Jnaaadeva was a great genius of Maharashtra in whom 
we find a rare combination of poetry, philosophy and deep 
religious experience* As a saint he is held in high respect 
among rellgioLis sects. As a poet he is appreciated among lite¬ 
rary circles. His contribution to the solution of the persistent 
problems of philosophy is not, however, fully recognized. As 
a matter of fact this contribution is his great gift not only to 
Maharashtra but also to the mankind for whose welfare his 
heart yearned day and night. He has written alt his works in 
his mother tounge-Marathi. It was but natural on the part 
of the the eastern or western scholars not acquainted with 
Marathi iangu^e, to neglect them. Some Marathi scholars 
have tried to explain his philosophical view point. But some 
of them have n^lected his peculiar contribution while others 
have not brought forth its full ^gnihcance. Therefore an atc^ 
empt has been made in this work to present in English the 
philosophy of Jnanadeva in a systematic form and convey a 
clear impression of his lofty and integral idealism. 

The chief works of Jnandcva are the Jnaneshwaci, Amri- 
tanubhava and Abhangas or religious lyrics. The Jnaneshwari 
is his famous commentary on the Bhagawadgita. This clas^cal 
work is selected by the famous world-organization Uncsco for 
translation into English, French and Spanish languages for its 
international propagation. The Abhangas or religious lyrics of 
Jnanadeva are mainly the outpourings of his devotional heart 
though they also contain his religious and moral teachings as 
well as dcscriptions of his yogic experiences. The Amritanu- 
bhava, however, occupies a unique position. It is an independent 
work that clearly sets forth his philosophical point of view. 
The present work is mainly based upon the Amritanubbava. 
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The other works of Jasnadeva are also uken into 
consideration and they yield a more consistent world view 
when seen in the light of the Amritanubhava. 

Jnanadeva's original contribution to the current of the 
idealistic thought in Indian philosophy is his theory of Chid- 
vilas or the play of the Pure Intelligent Atman. The main tar¬ 
get of his criticism is the theory of ignorance advocated by 
Shamkar. Though ocher thinkers like Ramanuja have criticised 
it before him, Jnanadeva has his own way. He stands on the 
same ground of the Advait of Shamkar and points out the 
discrepancies in the conception of ajnana or ignorance and 
also shows the lines of consistent developments. The rejection 
of the conception of ignorance results in the transformation 
of the conceptions of God, the individual self and tlie world* 
God is sot The phenomenal appearence of the Absolute as 
Shamkar believes. He is the very Absolute and contains within 
Himself the principle and the expUnauon of plurality. The 
world is not caused by Maya or the mystery of ignorance but it 
is the expression of infinite Divine love and joy. So Shamkar's 
attitude leads to asceticism while Jninadeva’s angle of vision 
leads to the path of loving devotion and self-less activism. 

According to Jnanadeva it is not the Maya but the power of 
the Lord that is responsible for the appearance of the world. 
This doctrine resembles to that of Kashmir Shaivism. But Jna- 
nsdeva does not stop here. He analysis the conception of power 
and comes to the conclusion that the power is the power 
of love. So the love of God becomes the central reality of 
which His power and wisdom are but aspects. Love is not the 
quality of God but God Himself out of which all the creation 
flows spontaneously. This inhnice love is the deepest f&ct of 
the universe. There is a tender divine benediction over all 
thinp. So Jnanadeva says that God and bis Love are Che only 



two iomates of the home of the universe and not even a blade 
of grass is created without their mutual help. (Amt 1,12 • i«) 

To appreciate and fully realize in life this spring of 
Divine Love is Bhakti or the supreme devotion. It is called by 
Jnanadeva Akricrim Bhakti" or natural devotion. As the temple, 
the deity and the worshippers can be hewn out of the same 
mountain-rock, so there can be the process of devotion even 
in the state of union with God. (Amt. IX, 41) As the Ganges 
united with the ocean plays upon its bosom, so the devotee 
united with God experiences the sweet flavour of devotion 
(jnaneshwari, XVI11, 1188 ) '‘It is in love, and in nothing else 
that we And not only the supreme value of life but also the 
supreme reality of life and indeed of the universe” These 
words of McTa^rt (quoted by Dr. T. M. Forsyth a, A. 
Phil- in his ‘'God and The World" p- 146) well represent 
the view of Jnanadeva If we understand love to mean 
not merely a personal love felt by one individual for the other 
but its very spring that wells up in the heart of Divinity. So 
Jnanadeva called his work ‘'Anubhavamrlta" which means 
“The sweet Ncctor of Experience" 

Indian idealism proceeding from the Upanishadic phi¬ 
losopher Yajnyavalkya finds its maturest expression in the 
writings of Jnanadeva. As such it deserves a place of honour 
in the history of Indian philosophy- His philosophic view 
point leads to activism in addition to supplying a sound 
theoretic foundation to Bhakti cult in Maharashtra. Such 
luminaries as Namdeva, Ekanatha and Tukarama drew their 
inspiration from this great spiritual fountainhead. Jnanadeva's 
philosophy of spirit has considerable historical importance 
but there are elements in it that have lasting and living uni¬ 
versal significance' Hence the importance of its study canrvot 
be overemphasised. 



The p reseat work is m^nly based upon my thesis on 
‘'The philosophy of Amricanubhava” that was accepted by 
the Univcrsiry of Bombay for M. A. degree, Some suitable 
changes and additions are made and an English rendering of 
the whole of Amritanubhava is also appended. 

Dr. R. D. Raaade M. a. d. Lift, kindly allowed me to 
make use of the English renderings of some verses of the 
Amritanubhava in his ‘’Mysticism in Maharashtra". Prof. 
N. G. Damie m. a sincerely guided me in writing my thesis upon 
which this work is based. Pri. S. V Dandekar h a. and Prof. 
D. D. Wadekar M A. warmly appreciated my efforts and 
su^ested the inclusion of the English rendering of the Amri • 
ranubhava. It is very difficult to translate the graceful and 
lively diction of the original work and I would be satisfied if 
my venture would convey at least its faint impression. Dr» 
Vs A. SukhatankarH A.PH d., who happened to visit Pandharpur, 
expressed his deep sympathy for my work and encouraged me 
to publish it. All of them have laid me under deep obligation 
for which I express my heartfelt gratitude. 

I offer my thanks to my friend Mr. M. Gopalacharya 
M. A. for discus^ng with me about Jnanadeva^s criticism of 
Ainanvada and helping me by clarifying some difficulties. 
My friends Mr. P. R. Mokashi m. a., Mr. P. V, G^dbole 
M. A. LL. B. and Prof. Y. G. Dharurkar B. a. ll. b. m. £d. 
assisted me by reading proofs and preparing an exaustive 
index. 1 must thaok them for their labour of love. I also 
thank Mr. K. N. Ghalsasi for the neat and nice printing 
inspite of many handicaps of a local press. 

I cannot express in words what I owe to my revered 
spiritual teacher to whose memory this work is dedicated as 
my humble offering. 

Pandharpur B. P. Bssliirat 

2W2-1956 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE AGE OF JNANADEVA 

Political coDditiop 

Jnanadeva lived in the latter half of the tlurteench 
century a. d. Jnaneshwari was written in Shaka 2212 (12OO 
A. D.) • The fact that the completion of the work took place 
in 1290 A. D is undisputed as it is mentioned at the end of 
the work itself ^ Similarly Jnanadeva mentions the name of 
'Shri Ramacbandra' i.e. Kao^ Ramadevarava ofYadava dynasty 
as 'a Just ruler who suppo^d all arts and sciences Devagiri 
-the present Daulatabada- was the capital of the Yadava Kings. 
King Ghillama (1187->1191 a. d.) was the first sovereign of 
this Yadava dynasty. He put an end to the Chalvikya rule and 
founded Dev^iri. His son Jaiirapal, it is saidj had Mukunda* 
raja- the author of Paramamrlta and Vivekasindhu- as his 
spiritual teacher. Jaitrapal's son Singhan was a valorous king 
who conquered Malwa, Gujarath and Southern Maharashtra 
and annexed them to his kingdom. The town Shinganapur was 
founded by him and so Is named after him. ' Sangit Ratnakar,' 
an authoritative Sanskrit work on Indian Music, was written 
by Sharangadhar during his re^n. King Ramadevarava was the 
great-grandson of this Singhan. He ruled from 1271 to 1300 
A D. The famous Hcmadri, the towering personality of the 
times, was his chief minister or Shrikaranadhipa. He was a 
^reat administrator as well as an able organizer. He compiled 
the encyclopae&c work named ‘Chaturvarga Chlntamani' which 
stands foremost among his other minor religious works. He is 

1 Jnftneshvftti XVtIl.lSlO. S JaftocsbT&rU XVni'lSlH 
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said CO have built many temples in a peculiar style called 
Hemadapanti and iovented the Modi script in Marathi. Bopa- 
deva^the famous grammarian, was a friend of Hemadri. Yadava 
period was really a golden period in the history of Maharashtra 
and " Devagi ri formed a centre of learning, art and culture in 
the midst of Maharashtra attracting men of great attainments 
and scholarship from all parts of India. Astronomy, Astrology, 
Mathematics, Theology, Medicine and Statecraft received 
encouragement from the Yadavas." ^ 

King Ramadevarava was a just ruler, a great patron of 
learning and a devotee of the God of Pandbarpur whose shrine 
he visited with reverence. His name stands in the inscription 
of Pandharpur temple where a list of those persons who en¬ 
dowed sums of money for the purpose of building, is found. * 
Raniadevarava,however,does not seem to be a brave king because 
in his reign AUauddin Khilji invaded his capital, defeated him 
and made him his subsidary who had to pay a yearly tribute. 
But durit^ Jnanadeva’s life time Maharashtra was unmolested 
by foreign invasions and was enjoying all prosperity. 

Literary Conditloa 

If we look to the literary condition we see that it is 
Jnanadeva who has written the first original phllsophical 
work in Marathi language. Mukundaraja, the author of 

a P»pn by Mr. T. C. Bb&Td. wtd ftl Tb« All lodia Hiaior? CoograM IldSS). 

4 TlM ios«riptjoo w called CbMir/ftacI {ucripUoii ciid iUdhU isSbek 1195. 
(2t73 A. D.l i. 4. two ;«Rn before Jouuden vac bom. It v«b fini pubUshad, 
Mp. V. £L Raj vad« 60 y«aia ago. Dr. 8. Q. Tulpolo of Poona UolTonl^ vitb 
ibo help of Paodbaspor Samsodbaa Maudal aod Bed^e Coonuttco baa KOCDtlj 
takea ne* priato oi thie loacription. Ea baa foud tooro thao tvaat^'^ Impor* 
taot Diatakaa la Mr. IUjvad«*a nadiog. Hia arUcle appean In tbe Jooroal oi 
Poooa UolTflnjt 7 (I. I| 
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Paramamrit and Vivcksindhu, is called the first poet of Maha¬ 
rashtra. But his priority to Jaanadeva is doubtful. Writers 
like Mr. Ajagaonkar have tried to prove that he lived after 
jnanadeva. ® Then again his works lack originality. Mukunda- 
raja himself tells chat he has followed Shamkar in bis work.® 
So his works are in the main expository of Shamkar’s philo¬ 
sophy. There is also Mahanubhava licerature, but it Is poetic 
and religious more than philosophical. There is no ordinal 
philosophical point of view in it. It contains only a gross 
pluralism. Jnanadeva was a great poet as well as a great 
philosopher and his work is the first of its kind in Marathi 
literature. 


Religious Goodition 

Though Maharashtra was enjoyli^ secular prosperity its 
religious condition was far from being satisfactory. There 
waS; as it were, a religious fermentation. Five centuries ago 
Shamkaracharya had attacked Vedic ritualism and advocated 
the doctrine of renunciation. Ramanuja had tried to reconcile 
both, but his influence was not so much felt in Maharashtra. 
The ritualism was fast disappearing but Its place was taken by 
the worship of various deities* The inferior deities were also 
offered animal sacrifices. Jnanadeva describes a person wor¬ 
shipping inferior deities as the very incarnation of ignorance 
He observes- ^Likeche foolish farmer giving up his old buriness 
and beginning something new every day, the man overpowered 
by ignorance Installs new images of gods often and again, and 

S J. B. ‘ UftbArMltCn Kat) Ch«rftra P»rl Z * P. 14. 

C f VII-47 ). Though Ja&oAalcTA b«* n^d* a Mmllsr ntatoment In 

hift Joanuhw&ji (£VIII-17i3) ood lua diHorooce from dhamharU oot riuiCo 
osplioit iD tbtt votk. vr» elctiiy mo 1a bu original worku liko AmritaaabbaTa 
and Chaogadova Pasinthl hov be baa gotbUpccoliaraugla ot ri^foo. 
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worships them with the same intensity. He becomes the disci* 
pie of a Guru (a spiritual teacher) who Is surrounded by 
woddly pomp, gets himself initiated by him and is unwilling 
to see any other person who has got real spiritual dignity. He 
is cruel to every being, worships various stone images and has 
no consiscency of heart. Leaving the image of god in his house) 
he wanders among the so called holy places performing the 
rites of several deities on various occasions. On the eleventh 
day of the xuonrb he worships Krishna and on the fourth 
he worships Ganesha. On the fifth he performs the rites of 
serpents and on the fourteenth those of goddess Durga. In the 
first half of the month of Ashwin he worships goddess Chandi. 
On Sunday he visits Bhairava and on Monday he runs with 
Bela leaves in his hand, to Mahadeva. He does not keep quiet 
even for a moment and is like a prostitute whose residence is 
open to all, his mind is open to all kinds of worship and 
hence he is the very incarnation of ignorance. ” ^ Besides 
these deity-worships there were coo many religious perfor¬ 
mances current amongst the di^renc strata of society. Hemadri 
has described various such religious performances numbering 
about two thousand. He describes five to ten performances 
for a day and gives detaib about the deities to be propitiated. 
He gives a list of various dishes to be prepared and offered 
to the priests for gaining their favour. He also gives various 
authoritative quotations from Shrutis, Smritis and Puranas.^ 

Besides this degenerated form of Vedic Keligion, there 
were various seas like Jain, Lingayata and Mahanubhava trying 
to get supremacy. Jnanadeva has criticised different views of 
Ahimsa. Besides criticising Mimamsakas and Ayurvedics he 

7 ( XIH. $L*S28 1 

B C)utumrg*Oblfit»ia*ai*VritkhADd. 
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has also criticised Jainas. “Some people” he says, "drink water 
iiltefcd through a piece of cloth as their religious duty. But 


many germs are destroyed in the very process of filtering. 
Some again eat uncooked food because they are afraid of in¬ 
juring the germs. But in the very act of eating uncooked food, 
they do injury to themselves. “A non-injury is not a non- 
injury at all. It is like cutting the boughs of a tree and making 
a fence around It or like cutting one’s hands to satisfy one's 
hunger. It 1 $ like putting down a temple in order to build a 
wall around it or like burning one's quilts to get warmth.^” 
Lingayata religion was promulgated by Basava in the I2th 
century a. d. and was attacking Jainism. Mahanubhava sect 
j worshiped Krishna and Dattatraya. But it closely guarded its 
doctrines. Its works were written In the cryptic language not 
easy to decipher. Asceticism was its ideal and like Buddhism 


it advocated renunciation not for men alone but for women 
also. Because of their secrecy and extreme ascetic tendency 
^tahanubhava cult did not find favour with the saints of Ma¬ 
harashtra and we find its crirlcism in the works of Ekanatha 


and Tukarama. 


Spiritual Lineage of Jnanadeva 

The spiritual lineage of Jnanadeva can be traced to the 
two sources? i The Nath cult and 2 The Warakari or Bhakri cult y 
of Fandharpur. The Nath lineage is described at the close of 
Jnaneshwari as follows, Shiva-Shakti-MatsyeQdra*'Gorakha-. 
Gahini-Nivritti and Jnanadeva,^® Tryambakpanc, the great 
grandfather of Jnanadeva,Nvas initiated by Gorakbanach.Gorakha 
nath's disciple Gahininath initiated both GovindpanC and Nirai« 


9 JnMMehmri ( XTTl: S80*23S ) 

10 jQftDwhvri (XVni: 1751) 
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the grandfather and grandmother of Jnanadeva. ^' He also 
initiated Jnanadeva's brother Nivrittinath who in his Turn was 
the initiator of Jnanadeva. Before Jnaoadeva this spiritual 
wealth was a great secret known only to the teacher and his 
disciple. Jnanadeva wanted to distribute it to the public. So we 
find his roguest to his'master to this effect in the dosing words 
of Jnaneshwari. The history of these Nathas before Gorakha- 
nath is not yet explored. These Nathas were a wandering sect 
of persons gifted with great yogi c poweis. Their regular place 
of residence is not known. Both Bengal and Maharashtra claim 
their residence. The hill named Matsyendragad and a tamarind 
Tree called Gorakh-chincha are in the district of Satara. These 
are shown as Kacred to Matsyendranath and Gorakhanath res* 
pectivciy. Nivritfinath was initiated by Gahininath at Brahma- 
giri near Nasik. He describes his master thus- “ His heart was 
parched by renunciation but was cooled by Divine Love. He 
was wandering without being affected by pleasure or pain, 
without being attached to any worldly object and the Divine 
Bliss made his heart its constant abode. By his grace my 
family has become sanctified." Nivrittinath andhiss/stcr 
Muktabai had also the fortune of meeting Gorakhanath.^^ 
Historical evidence about the existence of Matsyendranath is 
not available,' * but Gorakhanath has written some works that 
are published and hence we see that he was the great organizer 
of Nath cult which played an important part in the creation 

Ll ^ OubA of NaoiadeTft ( ATa.t« Qditioo ) P. SI. Abg. SS4 

IS The OfttisA of JoADAd»T« ( AtaIo ) P. IJ. Abg' ISS. 

13 Tbe GAtliAafJoAnMleT* ( AtaM Sditfonl P. 14S. Abg. 1349. 

iTHtf mvwr i fnsrstr fir ii 

14 UfttATMdniMtb IB u tb« aothor o( BBrenl irofki Ijbo EBQljDBn* 

nitOBjB. TboM ATB foaod is tb»H»pel Dorbu PoaUkklftyk. Dr BageU bM 
pubiUbod soin« of tben. 
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and consolidation of Neo HInduiam after the decline of Budd* 
hism. Siddhsiddhaot-Paddhati is his important and authorita¬ 
tive work that deals with philosophical problems such as the 
nature of Ultimate Reality, its relation with individual souls 
and the world. The work is written in Sanskrit partly in the 
form of aphorisms and partly in the form of verses and it must 
have greatly influenced the philosophy of Jnanadeva. 

The Bhakti Cult of Pandharpur 

The history of the Bhakd cult of Pandharpur is also un¬ 
certain. According to the tradition, Pundalika was the first great 
high-priest of the God of Pandharpur. The Pandurangashtaka 
of Shamkaracharya mentions the name of Pundalika for whom 
God appeared on the bank of Bhima. If these verses are com* 
posed by the first Shamkaracharya, we can say chat Pundalika 
must have lived before eighth centuary a. d. But the auth¬ 
enticity of (he verses is doubtful. Malu Sonar has written a 
work in Marathi called Malu-Taran where he has given a 
history of Paodharptir and if his account is reliable the date of 
Pundalika goes as far back as the first centuary A. d. But un¬ 
fortunately the writer of the work Is not reliable. However, the 
inscription on the Samadhi of Krlshnaswami together with the 
Idols of Vithal and Rukmini found in Alandi dated l^Od a. d. 
and inscription of Pandharpur dated 1287 and 1278 A- n. show 
that Pundalika and his God were enioying wide reputation 
nearly for four or five centuries before Jnanadeva-Jnanadeva's 
father and grandfather were regular visitors to Pandharpur. 
This fact and his coming in contact with the great devotee* 
Namadeva were of great importance in shaping his philosophy 
which became the foundation of the Bhakli colt in Maharashtra. 



CHAPTER n 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JNANDEVA 

Sources of Jaanadeva’8 Biography. 

The chief sources of jeanadeva's biography arc the 
ings of Namadeva, Satyaoialanath and Sachchidananda Baba< 
Kamdava was his contemporary and his deep Intimacy with 
Jiunadeva is wellknowo. The other two were the disciples of 
Jnanadeva. The abhangas of Namadeva called Adi, Ticthavali 
and Samadhi contra the account of Jnanadeva's ancestry and 
his whole life, his travels and entermg Saroadhi. Mr. Pangarkar 
has given an account of the other two biogropliies but 
unfortunately both of them are unpublished. ^ Later 
biographers areMahipatl, Nabhaji and Niranjana Madbava. 

Aocestors of Jnanadeva 

Jnanadeva's ancestors were fCulkarnis of Apegaon. Apegaon 
is situated on the bank of the river Godavari. It is eight miles 
from Paithan which was then famous for its Sanskrit learning. 
Hariharpant was the grand father of Joanadeva s great grand 
father Triambakpant. He was looking over the revenue affairs 
of Apegaon in Shaka 1060 ( 118 S a.d.) His grand son Tri^bak' 
pant was a great devotee. He obtained spiritual initiation 
at the hands of Gorakhanath. Tnambakpanta*s son Govind. 
pant was also a devotee of Shri Vithal of Pandharpur. Govind* 
pant and his wife Nirabai both were Iniciated by Oahininarh. 
The pious couple gava birth to a child in their eld age. It was 
named Vithal after the name of their beloved deity. 

1 r/.R.PM5satkM v«n'p.409 m. 



LIFE AND WORKS OF JNANADEVA 
Vithalpant 

VithaJpant was a clever boy. He learnt the Sacred Vedas, 
Sanskrit grammar and poetry. After finishing his studies, he took 
the permission of his parents and went on a pilgrimage to sacred 
places like Dwaraka, Pindarak and Saptashringi. When be arrived 
at Bhiroashamkar and saw the source of the river Bhima he was 
reminded of Pandharpur which b situated on the bank of the 
same river- He made up hb mind to go there. While on his 
way he halted at Alandi to see Siddheshwar. Aland! is situated 
on the bank of the river Indrayani. It b thirteen miles from 
Poona. Sidhopant, the then Kulkami of Alandi, was glad 
to see the young scholar and he gave his daughter Rukmini to 
him in marriage. After some days the married couple with 
Sidhopanta’s family,visited Pandharpur and returned to Apegaon* 
Govindpant and Nirabai were glad to see all of them. Both of 
them, however, did not live long to enioy thb happiness and 
soon left theit mortal bodies. After passing some years at Ape* 
gaon, Vithalpant and Rukmim left the town and went to stay at 
AJandi, according to Sldhopanta's advice. 

Viihalpanta’s heart yearned for self-realization and he 
thought of giving up hb householder’s life. One day he left 
home, went to Benaras and became the disciple of a saimyasi. 
He renounced the world, became an ascetic and was 
named Chaitanyashrama. 

His spiritual teacher Ramashrama 

Tradition says that the sannyasi whom Vithalpant approa¬ 
ched was Ramananda. Thb Ramananda cannot be identified 
with Ramananda who was the follower of Ramanuja and the 
teacher of Kabir because he was not even a contemporary 
of Jnanadeva. In an unpublished manuscript of Namadeva’s 
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Abhangas the name of Vitbalpanta's initiator is given as Ram. 
ashrama. ^ It is told that Vithalpaut, while staying at Benaras, 
heacd the glory of renunciation in a discourse on the Gita 
delivered by Ramashcama and got himself initiated by him. ^ 
Niloba in one of his Abhangas, says, that the name of Vithal* 
pant's teacher was Nrisitnhashrama< * We get the names 
of Ramadvaya and Nrisimhashrania among the weilkcown 
writers on the Advaii Vedant, who wrote Vedaac-Kauraudi 
and Bheda-dhikkar, respectively. But one of them lived in 
the first half of the fourteenth century while the other in the 
sbeteenth century a. o- ® 

Mahipati in his bic^raphy of Jnaoadeva mentions the 
name of Ramashrama and not of Ramananda. ^ He is a later 
biographer and must have based his account on that of 
Namadeva. The importance of the name of Vithalpant s teacher 
is that some writers want to show the relation of Jnanadeva 
with Ramanuja through the latter's disciple Ramananda- But 
for the following reasons we cannot identify Ramananda 
iAdth the teacher of Vithalpant;- 

(]) Hamadeva’s account of Jnanadeva should be taken to 
be the most reliable of all the accounts. He mentions the name 
of Ramashrama and not that of Ramananda. 

a Sr. K. W. 5«a Uddl«r«) Hfatfdsm ot lodift p. 70. AocoMiog Dr. Seo 
H*iDaDaBdA’» period is irom 1370 te 1440 A. D. 

3 Samwatti Uaadir Librvp, Tragora, yumscript Ko. 180L quoMd bj Ur. 
fiubMdbft ifi U)« Nemdeva Uag&zioo {Sept* 19431. 
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(2) All the biographers agree to the name Chaitanya- 
shrama which Vithal assumed on his entering the ascetic order. 
Among the disdples of Ramananda we find the names like 
Anantananda and Bhavananda. He would have named his 
new disciple Cbaitanyananda instead of Chaitanyashrama. 

(S) BothNamadeva and Mahipati say that Vithalpant, 
while at Benaras, heard discourses on the Gita by a monk 
who emphasised the path of renunciation. Now the tenor 
of the whole Shamkar-Bhashya on the Gita is that of 
emphasizing Sannyas (the path of renunciation) and of RamanuJ 
-Bhashya is chat of laying stress on Bhakti-yoga (the 
path of devotion.) So the monk who expounded the Gita must 
have been a follower of Shamkar and not that of Ramanuja. 


(4) Lastly, the period of Ramananda does not correspond 
to that of Vithalpant. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the 
period of Ramananda was about 1800 tol4UA*D. ^ 

Vithaipanta's teacher, for the above reasons was Rama- 
shrama and not Ramananda. Namadeva refers to him as a 
Shripad in his Abhangas of Adi. (i. e. Jnanadeva's ancestry). 

Now this Shfipada went on a pilgrimage and while on his 
way to Rameshwar visited Alandu There he saw Vithaipanta’s 
wife Rukminl going round an Ashwattha tree. Her heart was 


.... 5 rt^TffT^ 
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pining for her husband. Seeing the very image of piety, Shri- 
pada's heart was fiJJed with pacemal bve. When Bukmiai saw 
hiiH) she came near and bowed to him with great reverence. 
He gave her his blesssings saying "let pious sons be born to 
you. " No sooner did he utter these words, than the Shripada 
saw tears roiling down the eyes of Rukmlni. He made inqui¬ 
ries and knew the cause of her grief. She told him how her 
dear husband had forsaken her and had gone away. The 
Shripada at once remeo^red bis new disciple. His heart told 
him that the new sannyasi in his hermitage was no other than 
Rukmini's husband. He gave up the pilgrimage, returned to 
Benaras and after pressing inquiry knew that what his heart 
told him was true. He ordered Chaitanyashrama to give up 
sannyasa and accept the life of a householder again. So Chaita¬ 
nyashrama became Vithalpant once again. He returned to 
Alandi and led the life of a householder according to the 
command of his spiritual teacher who had advised him to 
give up all fear because God would help him. ^ Rukmini’s 
py knew no bounds but xt lasted only for a few days. 

The orthodox Brahmins of AJandi excommunicated 
Vithalpant. He was greatly harassed and even persecuted, but 
he did not utter a word against them. Twelve years elapsed 
and Rukmini gave birth to Nivritti&dth in 1273 a. d. After two 
years jnanadeva was bom (1275 a. n,). Jnanadeva's younger 
brother Sopan was bom in 1277 a.d. and Muktabai, the 
youngest of aU, was born in 1279 a. d. 

Though there Is a difference of opinion as regards the 
birth-dates, Mr. Paugarkar has given the Abhangas of Janabai 
Namadeva, Visoba Khechar and a passage from Sachchidanand 

9 JT w I sttI ?rT|tr ornflTr” ii 
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Id 

Baba's Jnancshwdr-Vijaya which support fhe above dates. 
Jnaoadeva passed away in i2oe a. d. and the ftet is told by 
Namadeva, Chokhoba, Visoba, and Janabai. Jnanadeva s age 
was twenty two at that time as we find it in one of his Abhangas- 
^ j 9^. ” This also supports 

the above dates. 

His tragic end 

Taking his children with him Vithalpant lived outside 
the town. All the four children were ^iritual gems but the 
orthodox Brahmins of Alandi thought it a bad omen even to look 
at them. Dejected with these adverse circumstances Vithalpant. 
one day, dedded to leave his home. He went to Triambake- 
shwar (a village near Nasikr situated in the vicinity of the 
source of the river Godavari) with his children. As they were 
going round Brahtnagiri a mountain near Trlambakeshwar~they 
met a tiger. Vithalpant hurried away with his children, but 
missed Nivricanath who had entered a cave. In the same 
cave lived saint Gahininath who offered Nivritd- 
naih his spiritual wealth. Thus misfortune was turned into a 
golden opportunity. Nivrittinath rejoined his father and young 
brothers. Returning to Alandi, Vithalpant asked the Brahmins 
about his atonement. They told him the remedy of giving up 
his life I For the sake of the happiness of his offspring Vitbal- 
pant left home one day, went to the sacred Ganges and ended 
his life by throwing himself in the holy river. A year after, his 
wife ^lukmini leaving all her children under the protection of 
bet eldest son, followed the example of her husband. Yet the 
orthodox Brahmins of Alandi were not appeased and did not 

10 L. Ek PftBgtikar:- 3^ ti*t 
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consider Vithalpant’s children as purified. They wanted a 
certificate of atonement from the Pandits of Paithan. Nivrittt- 
oath along with Jnanadeva and others went to Paithan accord¬ 
ingly. There, all of them were ridiculed for their names indicative 
of their spiritual dignity. In the assembly the learned Pandits 
laughed at them as children of a sannysi. But when they saw 
that Jnanadeva caused a passing buffalo to recite Vedas, they 
were silenced and gave them a certificace of purification. When 
all of them returned the buf&lo followed them. 

Joanadeva*s Brilliant Career 

While retumiog to Aland! all of them halted at Newase- 
a small town on the bank of the river Pravara in the Ahamad- 
nagar district. Jnaneshwari-the sweetest exposition of the 
Bh^avadgita- was written here. * ’ The pillar still stands near 
which sat Jnanadeva in front of his dear master Nivrittinath. 
Nectar like words oozed out of bis lips and were taken down 
by Sachchidananda Baba. After the completion of Jnaneshwari 
Nivriniaath cold Jnanadeva to compose an independent work 
and the Amritanubbava was written accordingly.' ® While 
returning to Aland! the buffalo of Paithan gave up his life 
at Ale (in Poona District) where a tomb still stands and 
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a yearly, pi^image is held on the eleventh day of the 
latter half of the month of Chaitra. 

Changadeva, a great y^, came to see Jnanadeva. He had 
attained some yogic powers and was proud of them. Bur when 
he met Jnanadeva he gave up all his pride and became his 
humble disciple. Jnanadeva advised him in sixty five verses 
that are known as the Changadeva Pasasthi. 

After passing some months in Alandi Jnanadeva* along 
with Nivrirtinafh and others, went to Paadharpur where he 
came in contact with the great devotee Namadeva. They 
became intimate friends. The great philosopher became a 
great devotee of God Vichal and the great apostle of the Ward- 
kari Cult Jnanadeva took Namadeva with him and travelled 
up to Benaras visiting all the holy places in the Northern India 
and all the country resounded with their sweet kircanas. They 
returned to Pandharpur and there was a great feast in which 
the contemporary saints like Goroba the poner, Sanvata the 
gardener, Chokhoba the untouchable, Parisa Bhagawat the 
Brahmin, and others took part. Then Jnanadeva expressed his 
wish to enter Samadhi and they all went to Alandi. There was 
a great religious festival. It was the eleventh day of the latter 
half of the month of Kartik. They all kept awake all night 
long singing the name of the Lord. Next day they all dined 
together- Then Naca, Vitha, Mahada, and Gonda-the four 
sons of Namadeva- swept clean the place of Samadhi. 
Namadeva besmeared the body of Jnanadeva with the 
sandle-paste, marked his forehead with the p^ment of 
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musk, put on garlands of ^grant flowers, waved sacred lights 
and paid homage to the dearesr of his heart It was the thirt¬ 
eenth day of the second half of Kartik. Jnanadeva sat on the 
Asan. Jnaneshwari-his monumental work- was placed before 
him. His eyes were dosed and while engrossed in Love Divine 
he entered Sanjivan Samadhi 1 ^ ^ The slab was placed on the 
door by Nivritiinath. With deep sorrow they remembered the 
sweet company of the great saint. Tears rolled down their eyes 
incessantly. The day is held sacred and thousands of pilgrims 
yearly visit Aland! to pay their respectful homage to Jnanadeva 
whom they regard as their spiritual father and mother. 

The works of Jnanadeva 

The works of Jnanadeva so far available are- 

1 Jnaneshwari or Bhavarth-Dipika- 

2 Amritanubhava. 

8 Changadeva-Pasashthi.. 

4 Haripatha 

5 Namana 

8 Miscellaneous Abhangas. 

There is unanimity of opinion regarding the authorship 
of all these. There are also other works like the Yc^avasishrhaf 
Bbakciraja, Panchikaran, Shukashtaka, Gayatritika, Uttargita, 
Prakritgita and Samas which are sometimes ascribed to Jnana* 
deva. But they do not appear to have come from the pen of 
the author of the Jnaneshwari. 
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The Jnaaeshwari Is the Magnam opm of Jnanadeva’s 
brilliant career. It is his celebrated Marathi commentary on 
theBhagavadgita. The Jnaneahwari is also called Jnaoadevi 
and Bhavactha-Dipika i. e. a torch enlighteDiog the import of 
theorlgioal teicc. Jnanadeva himself does not use any title. He 
describes his work as an ornament to the Gita, in the form of 
the Marathi version. The titles Jnaneshwaci and Jnanadevi 
are used by Namadeva while Janabai suggests the other title 
i. e.Bhavartha-Dipika. 

The Jnaneshwati was not written but delivered extem¬ 
pore, chapter after chapter by Jnanadeva when he was 
mearly a lad of fifteen and it is a wonderful miracle of his 
uncommon genius. 

The ancient Indian scriptures were written in Sanskrit 
and were beyond the ken of the common people. Jnanadeva 
used Marathi language instead of Sanskrit. Out of a deep 
compassion he delivered the message of the Lord with his 
orginal interpretations, to the common masses in their own 
mocher-tounge. There are seven hundred verses of the Gita 
while the number of the ovis in the Jnaneshwarl is about nine 
thousand in which he tries to bring out fully the spirit of 
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loving devotion that pervades the song of the Lord. Bhakti or 
lovl:^; devotion is the fruit of right knowledge and the 
spring of right actions This is the message of the Gita and 
Jnanadeva proclaims it In words that are so sublime, so lucid 
and so enchanting. The object of the Jnaneshwari is to spread 
spitirual bliss, to eliminate the dearth of discrimination 
and to enable any aspirant to have the glimpse of Divine 
Knowledge. ^ Joaneshwari is the first greatest work in the 
Marathi language both from the point of view of a high 
literary excellence and of an elevating philosophy of life. 

Instead of adopting the traditional method of dividing 
the Gita Into three compartments, each consisting of six chap¬ 
ters, Jnanadeva gives his original views about the divisions. 
First three chapters, according to him, form the first division 
in which the way of action is described* Next eight chapters 
i. c. from 4 to 11 form the second division which 
describes the pathway of Bhakti or devotion. But it Is the devo¬ 
tion through action. The third division consists of chap¬ 
ters 12 to 15 where the path of knowledge is described. 
Jnanadeva thinks that the Gita proper ends here- ^ ® The 
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16 th chapter discusses the qualities which help or hinder 
the growth of knowledge. Last two chapters are devoted to 
answer some incidental questions of Arjuna. Besides these 
answers the last chapter sums up the whole Gita. It is called 
by Jixanadeva 'Kalasadhaya’ 1. e. the pinnacle of the temple 
of the Gita. 


Jnanadeva adopts the theory of Chidvilas which main¬ 
tains that the universe is the expression of the Absolute 
Reality His philosophy is the source of his exquisite poetry 
contained in the Jnaneshwari. The Shanta-Rasa or peaceful 
flavour predominates the whole work In the case of 
Jnanadeva this Shanta-Rasa does not mean merely a negative 
otherworldly sentiment^ but it is identical with Bhakti-Rasa 
which is a positive feeling of deep devotion. 


In describing a true devotee Jnanadeva says that he is 
united with God and yet serves Him- So there is the union 
of Bhakta with his God and yet a separation from Him. This 
is the secret of Bhakti-yoga that is revealed in the Jnaneshwari. 
Prof. Paewardhan rightly says, "That the general drift of the 
teachings of Jnanadevi is to emphasize Upasana and Bhakti, 
service and love of God, not the identity of the Bhakta and 
his ILord; is to be inferred from the het that Jnanadeva is 
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at his best, his spint lo the full swing of its pinions and his 
soul in sympathetic raptures in those portions of Jnanadevi 
that deal with the Bhakiiyoga system which maintains Chat 
salvation is to be attained by means of Bbakti or is Bhakd"^^ 

The Jnaneshwari is the gospel of thousands of Waraharis 
i. e. the devotees of Vithal who regularly visit Pandhaipur. It 
forms the fountainhead at which the chief and more promi¬ 
nent exponents of Bhag:awat*‘Dharma in Maharashtra like 
Ekanatha and Tukarama have drunk deep and received the 
inspiration to compose great works like the Ekanachi Bhaga- 
vaca and the Gathas of Abhangas. 

A enri tannbba va 

The Amrltanubhava of Joanadeva is the greatest philo¬ 
sophical work in Marathi literature. It is not based on any 
ancient authorities like the Upanishadas or Vedani-sutras. 
Jnauadeva relies upon his own religious experience and his 
original philosophical insight. He expounds his theory of 
Sphurtivada with a fine laical acumen as well as with a mast¬ 
ery and wealth of poetic imagery. He refutes the other theories 
like the dulism of Samkhya, the Subjective Idealism and the 
Nihilism of Baudhas and the Ajnanavada or the theory of igno¬ 
rance supported by Shamkarachaiya. The Ajnanavadi is 
his chief opponent. About one.third part of Che Amricanubhava 
is devoted to the refutation of the theory of ^orance. The 
Amricanubhava ends in revealing the secret of Akritrima* 
Bhakti or natural devotion and forms the philosophical 
basis of the religion of Bhakti in Maharashtra. 

sa Prel. W. B. PbtwardbAa WUmh PUlological Leotom, Leoture ID. 
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Ghacgadeva Pflsaahtbi 

The Changadeva Pasaahthi of Jnanadeva comaics only 
sixty-five verses. They are addressed to Changadeva who vfis 
a Hathayogi. When Changadeva came in contact with Jnana¬ 
deva he realized the futility of hJs yogic powers. He gave 
up his Haiha-yoga and became Jnanadeva’s disciple. This small 
work gives a clear exposition of the philosophy of Jnanadeva 
within a short compass. 

Haripatha 

The word Haripatha means remembering the name of 
the Lord Hari with intense affection. The Haripatha consists 
of twenty eight Abhangas. Jnanadeva describes in it the 
importance of the name of the Lord. The utterance of the 
name of God is the only royal road to meet Him. All the 
other means like yogic practices^ performance of sacrifice, 
wandering from one holy place to other, and bathing in the 
sacred waters, are of no avail. The devotees of God feed upon 
the nectar of His name. There is neither time nor season for 
the utterance of God's name. The name of God is like a door 
of His temple. If any one stands for a moment at this door he 
goes beyond the four salvations. The Haripatha is the out¬ 
come of the natural devotion described in the Amritanubhava. 

Namana 

The Namana is the hymn in praise of the lord of the 
universe. It contains one hundred and eight stanzas in the 
ovi metre. Describing the importance of the prayer, Jnana¬ 
deva says, "Prayer is the supreme end. It is the precious 
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secret. It is the Divine experience. Prayer is the £^th in God, 
nay, it is God Himself.” ** 

Miscellaneous Abbangas 

The Abbaegas are religious lyrics. About nine hundred 
Abhangas of Jnanadeva are available. They are written on 
various subjects such as the description of the lovely form of 
God Vithai, the sweetness of the name of the Lord, the advice 
to the aspirants, the greatness of the spiritual teacher, 
a criticism of religious superstitions and bypocricy, the futility 
of asceticism and tlie supremacy of the path of devotion. 
There are some Abhangas of Jnanadeva, called ‘Vlrahini.’ 
The Virahini is a woman experiencing viraha or die pang:s of 
seperation from her lover. In these Abhangas the Lord of 
the Universe is depicted as the lover and His devotee as His 
beloved. Divine love is infinite and the finite individual 
who has tasted its sweetness is never satisfied. He w^ts to 
experience it again and again and always pines for fresh 
draughts. This sweet and the highest experience of a devotee 
is expressed in the Virahini Abhangas. It is the culmination 
of the Haripatha or uttering the name of the Lord ivith 
intense love. 
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THE AMRITANUBHAVA AND COMMENTATORS 


Ttke Date of Composition 

According: to Namadeva's account the Amritanubhava 
was written as an independent work after the compilation of 
the Jnancshwari. Prof. W. B. Patwardhan, however, has ex¬ 
pressed another view in his Wilson Philological Lectures (1017). 
He thinks that the Amritanubhava is chtonolc^ically earlier 
than the Jnaneshwari. His main reasons are as follows :—• 

(1) The Amritanubhava opens with Sanskrit verses 
invoking the writer's spiritual teacher and the deity. This is 
according to the custom of Sanskrit writers. There are no 
such verses in the Jnaneshwari. Hence it seems that Jnacadeva 
was under the influence of Sanskrit writers while writing the 
Amritanubhava. The Jnaneshwari was written later on when 
the influence had waned. 

(2) From the second opening Sanskrit verse it is clear 
that Jnanadeva has written his work following the teachings 
of Shamkar. The work shows no aquaintence with the other 
systems of Indian Philosophy. In the Jnaneshwari we find 
descriptions of other systems like Samkhya, Yoga, etc. Hence 
the Amritanubhava was composed earlier. 

(8) Reference to Shiva only and not to Hari or Vishnu 
is made in the Amritanubhava but we find reference to all of 
thm in the Jnaneshwari which shows that the Jnaneshwari 
was written when the author had become more liberal. 
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( 4 ) The the vocabulary and the imagery in 

the Amntanubhava appears $o scanty, poor and monotonous 
when compared with that of Jnancshwari. It may thus safely be 
concluded that the Amritanubhava preceded the Jnanesliwari. 


But these objections against the priority of the Jnane- 
shwari to the Amritanubhava, are not convincing and can be 
answered thtis.— 

( 1 ) The opening Sanskrit verses do not indicate the 
mutation of Sanskrit authors by Jnanadeva» He hunself has 
told that the work was based upon his own eaperience and 
not on other ancient works. The name of the work shows the 
same thing Moreover one Sanskrit verse is also found at thev 
beginning of one of the manuscripts of the Jnaneshwari.^ 

( $ ) The word " Shamkari Vidya " in the second verse 
has been misunderstood to denote the teaching of Shamkara* 
charya. Shamkari Vidya means knowledge revealed by 
Shiva who is regarded as the pr imal spritual teacher by Jnana. 
deva. In the Jnaneshwari the same knowledge is termed 

Shambhavl Vidya " ® L e. the knowledge revealed by 
Shambhu or God Shiva. The word “ Shamkari ” would also 
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mean leading to spritual welbeing " and it is interpreted 
this way by Ekaoatha ia his commeataiy on this verse.® 

The absence of reference to other systems does not allow 
that the author was not aquainted with them while writing 
the Amritanubhava. In fact he has criticised not only 
Ajoanvada but Shunyavada also. * As there are references in 
the Gita to various systems it was but natural that the 
commentator would also write upon these. There was no such 
necessity of expounding other systems while writing an 
independent work like the Amritanubhava. 

( fi ) The Amritanubhava being a philosophical work it is 
but natural that names of several deities are not mentioned. 

(4 ) For the same reason the style of the work is not 
so poetic and full of emotion as that of the Jnaneshwari. Still 
Jnanadeva has tried his best to make the exposition as lucid as 
possible by using various similies. The style of the work does 
net show the imroaiuriiy of the author. On the contrary it re¬ 
calls the philosophical depth of Jnanadeva's composition. 

Dr. Ranade is also of the same opinion. Referring to the 
Amritanubhava he says, " there is a direct reference in the 
Amritanubhava to the treatment of certain problems in the 
Jnaneshwari which makes Amritanubhava appear to come 
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SbMnkftiecbMye. SbonyeTede la tbe doctrine of Sbonye or Veld. It 
tbe tlUffiete Baeliby to be void. It to upheld by tbe If a4b;«mik 
eebool oJ BuddblaUo pbiloeopby. 
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later than the Jnaneshwan. ^ He quotes in support of his state* 
ment the verse 

4j6i^rH (in^TRi# I | i ^ ^ ii 

- 1-tu. 

and shows bow it has a direct reference to the same problem 
treated ia the Jnaneshwari on commenting the verses of the 
Bh^wadgira^ wtRt 5rr*ran^ «t. 

Title and the Number o( the Verses 

There arc two current names of the work, they are ^ 
Anubhavamrica and Anuitanubhava. The first title is 
mentioned In the work itself.^ The second is popularly used. 
There is, however, a negligible difference between the two and 
both denote the author's intention of exposing the '* Nature 
of the Ultimate Experience. " 

As for the number of verses Shivakalyan says that it is 
eight hundred.'’^ But we find e^t hundred and four verses 
in the Nirnayasagar edihon with Shivakalyan’s commentary 
edited by Mr. Kunte. ( Shaka 18!0). Dhavale's edition is a 
mere reprint of it (1044 a. d. ). Hence there is no change in 
the number. The editions of Joga and Sakhare have 300 and 
607 verses respectively. Mr. Chandorkar states that he has 
found in a manuscript S6 verses that are not found in any 
other edition. ^ Looking to the content of those additional 

5 Dr. B. lx B 4 iui 4 » :• ‘*21^^111 in P. SS. 

e AoiirtMiQUiATn, S - 19, S0» 24. SS, tod 9L. 

I I I .... U II 

STRt^ I ^ t 

STtfqW get; fWt^r ^ II II 

7 SUnkAfysn Nit7»nnadftik7*-Dlpik<, X • 408 

8 Aootul Report of BbfrrMjUliM Saaubodbnk UaadiJ 1936. p. 92-97. ^ 
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verses they come at the end of the work. They only describe 
its greatflcss and add nothing to its philosophy. No commentary 
of Shivakalyan upon these is found and the language is not 
so archaic as that of the Amritanubhava proper. Hence we 
can safely conclude that they are later interpolations. 

DivisioD of Chapters 

The Amritanubhava is divided into ten chapters. In 
some old manuscripts there are no divisions. Hence it is 
probable that it had no chapters in its original form and some 
later commentator might have introduced the division.^ The 
third chapter begins with “ Yayacheni and the division 
between the 7th and the 8th chapters seems to be unnacural. 
These ^cts confirm the view that originally it had no chapter 
divisions. 

Commeotatocs of the Amritanubhava 

The Amritanubhava beii^ a difficult work it was but 
natural that several writers should write commentaries on it. 
No other Marathi work has enjoyed this previledge. The 
chief commentators are — 

(l) Ekanatha ( 1588-1599 a, D.) - The oldest of 
the commentators is Ekanath. Unfortunately his commentary 
is not available as yet. But the evidence of its existence can 
be obtained from the quotations in the commentary by 
Bhayya Kaka Kibe. Kibe's commentary called Jyostsna " 

9 In the itfoe of quarterly of Bbarot lUhM S^aibodhaV HaodoJ 
( Velumo. SZXItl-Ko. 1-8 i tb«rs is 4 d srtiele by Mr. Ksooto ia which 
h» discoMM tb« poiot of the smsasment of the AmriUnubhsn m ten 
ehaptns. Be trMe to cotoMieb that U ms Shirekslyau who IntMdocod 
titiB dlvisloo. 
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quotes the verses of Ek^natha comiDenting on the opening 
five Sanskrit verses of the Atnritanubhava. Mr. Bhave has also 
mentioned about the existence of This commentary in his his* 
tory of Marathi Literature, but he has given no evidence. * ® 

(2) Shivakalyan The commentary of Shivakalyan 
is called Niryanandaikya* Dipika and was written in Shaka 
1557 (1€S5 A. ]>.) .Shivakalyan traces his spiritual line^ 
to Jnanadeva's younger sister Muktabai. At the end of his 
commentary he has given the list of his spiritual ancestors. 
Muktabai'-Vatesb wa F'^akrapani- Vimalanand-Chai^ Keshav 
das-Janakraj -Nrisimha-Hridayanand-Vishweshwar-Keshavr a j 
Haridas-Paramanand-Nityanaod'Shivakalyan. Shivakalyan is 
the thirteenth person in the list and taking into consideration 
the period of three and a quarter centuries that passed between 
Muktabai (who passed away in 12&7 a. p.) and Shivakalyan, 
the list is not improbable. Besides Nityanandaikya-Dipika 
Shivakalyan has also written a Marathi commentary on the 
tenth chapter of the Shrimad'Bhagawata. Shivakalyan has tried 
to interprete the stand point of Amritanubhava in the light of 
SamksHep'Sharirak ( a work by the great advaitic philosopher 
Sarvaj&atman }. In his introduction he says that the Amrita* 
nubhava is written for those who have gone beyond the view 
points of Parinama ( evolution ) and Vivarta ( illusion ) and 
have attained the perfect vision.^' The total number of 
Shivakalyan's own verses is ^294. 

20 V. L. ShATB UktuknsbUft { 2nd Ed ). 48. 

n Wi»yft qnfT»jV ja-'n.jBVfc I ^ XS8. Cf. Sunikshep Sharii^k Cb. II - 84. 

The thiM TMV poiirta an dworibad tho»' 

?rT<TfT I ?r: ii 
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( 8 ) Pralhadbuwa Badve {died 1718 a J).) Rralhadbuwa 
has wrinen Sanskrit verses on the Amriunubhava. These 
verses are not in the form of a commentary but a mere 
Sanskrit translation of the original. He has also written a few 
independent stanzas where be describes in a nutshell the 
fist of the Amritanubhava^i. e. tha self-illuminatioii of the 
Reabry which is beyond knowledge and ignorance and does 
nor require the proofs of various Pramanas.' ^ 

(4) Vireshwar VaUabka Vireshwar was the son of 
Narasinha Dikshit. He wrote his commentary on the Amriia* 
nubhava in 1717 Shaka ( 1795 a. d. ) at Channpattan. He was 
a follower of Shamkar and interpreted the Amricanubhava 
accordingly. The commentary is not yet published. 

( 9 ) Vishwanaih Kibe alias BkayyaJtakQ r- He has 
written a prose commentary in Marathi on the Amritanubhava 
in 1882 A. D. The commentary is called “ Jyotnsa " and is 
yet in manuscript. The manuscript is written in Modi script 
and is in possession of Mr. M. S. Sanzf^ of Bombay. The 
author has shown how Jnanadeva diHiers from thinkers like 
Shamkar and Vidyaranya in not accepting illusion as the cause 
of the creation of the universe. 

(6) Harihar The commentary is called Rashtra- 
Bhashya. It is not in print as yet. The manuscript is in 

12 ADobtUTamrifr^Tstpary* la Bb«ktj'€Q<Uia ( FoblUbcd bj Badve Samlti 
F«adbarpur-19d0 ) 

?RT^TOvT5tTf^ sr^nft I . .^Tsfr sir sniR I 

I URTR II 

IS RamadM mMiueripfc No. IMl (PboJU). Ooe of 

ZBaaoBoript U also i& poWMioe of Sbri Dbaoda Makaraj Bcflodiar. 
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possession of M. M. Prof. D. V. Potdar. Prof- Potdac believes 
that the work is written by one named Harihar. The date of 
composition is uncertain. 

Special features of this commentary are 

1 ) The commenfatoc has divided the work in four cha¬ 
pters and not in the usual ten. He has made the division in 
the fashion of the Brahmsutras and de^gnaied the chapters 
in the same way as Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana, and 
Phala Adhyayas. 

2) He mentions Jnanadeva as Paramhansa Parivrajaka* 
charyal 

8) The commentary is written partly in Sanskrit and 
partly in Marathi. 

4) His ejtpositioQ is from the point of view of Brahma** 

Vilas. 

( 7) Hansarajaswami ( 1798 to 1855 a. D. )- He was a 
Rigvedi Brahmin staying at Parabhani on the bank of the 
Godavari. His commentary is in the form of Sam^ovi i. e. 
one verse in easy modem Marathi for each verse in the 
original work. Besides this commentary he has written works 
like a commentary on Shivagica called Vedeshwari, Katha* 
kalpalata, Agamasar, a commentary upon Shamkar’s Sadachar 
and LaghU'-Vakya-Vrirci, a commentary on Isbopanishad etc. 

(8) Niranjana Buwa .*• ( 1782 -1855 a. o.) - Niranjaaa 
was bom at Kalamba in the Hyderabad State in 1762 a. d. 
His name was " Avadhuta". It was changed into " Niranjana " 

by his guru Shri Raghunatha Swaml. Niranjana was eager to 

• 
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know the meaning of Amritanubhava. At the end of bis 
commentary he tells us how he went 09 AJandi and weeping 
like a child prayed Jnansdeva. He saw Jnanadeva in his dream 
and was inspired to write bis commentary. Besides this he 
has composed commentaries on the Jnaneshwari, Kenopmshad, 
Mandukyopasisbad and Shamkar Bhashya. He has also written 
biographies of Raghunatha Swami and Keshava Chaitanya, the 
spirirual teacher of Tukarama. In the introduction of his 
commentary on the Amritanubhava Niranjana calls Brahman 
with ShakCL as Shabal ( u e inferior) Brahman. He says that 
the work is written for a Jivan Mukta ( a liberated soul ). 
Both the statements are contrary to the purport of Amritanu- 
bhava. Shiva with Shakti is not the inferior form of the 
Ultimate Reality. Both of them are described by Jnanadeva 
as Nirupadhik [ without limitation ). Then again the work is 
not addressed to a particular class but is written for all people 
as is stated by Jnanadeva himself in the concluding verses of 
Amritanubhava. 

( 9 ) Baloskastri Haparikar His commentary called 
Tatparya-Bodhini was published in 1698 a. d. He was a 
disciple of Balakrishna who was again a disdple of Visbvanacha 
Kibe and so his commenrary is based upon Kibe’s commen¬ 
tary. At the close of his work Balashastri gives his spiritual 
lineage. Jnanadeva-Satyamalnach-Dinanath'-Anantcaj-’Acaab 
nath-Pralhad ( Badve ) -'Bhumanand-Gopal-Vishvanath alias 
Bhayyakaka - Balkrbhna ^ Balashastri Huparikar. ( Tatparya- 
Bodhini p. 199). In this list we find the names of Pralhad 
Suva, the author of Sanskrit translation of Amritanubhava and 
Vishvacath, the author of " Jyotsna Balkrishna is said to 
have vmtten a commentary on the Changadeva Pasasthi. 

{10) Jivanmakta^Yati Jivanmukta of Uran has 
written in Shaka 1841, a Sanskrit commentary partly in prose 
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and partly ic verse. He says that the aim of Amritanubhava 
io refuting Mayavada is fo establish the Afatvada.* * 

Besides these there are various expository works on the 
AmritaQubhava by different recent writers Uke ]o^, Sakhare, 
Kene, Rajarambuwa Brahmachari and Dasganu. Mr. Khasnis 
has published an English translatfon under the title of 
Elixir of life Baba Garde has translated Amritanubhava 
in Arya metre in modem Marathi. 

The philosophy of Joanadeva deserves a place of honour 
in the history of Indian Philosophy, but it has not received 
attention of prominant writers on the subject like Dr. Das- 
gupta and Dr. Radhakriahnan. In fact the philosophy of 
Jnanadeva is not a matter of mere antiquity and a dry skeleton 
of speculative game. It serves as a foundation of the super¬ 
structure of the Bhagwatism in Maharashtra-a living creed of 
more than ten lakhas of people. It is, however, a matter of 
regret that in the scholarly work of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on 
'• Vaishnavism, Shaivism and minor religious systems " the 
signifcance of Jnanadeva*s work is not taken notice of. We 
find his name merely mentioned.^® Dr. Ray Choudhari’s 
" Early History of Vaishnava Sect '' ends wth Ramacufa. 
Dr. Kshitiroohan Sen's work on “ Medieval Mysticism of 
India " mentioos only the name of Jnanadeva'® and that too 
is absent in Dc. Dasgupta's “ Hindu Mysticism ".Dr. Nicol 

IS Dr. R. 0. Bhft&dAfkar-VMalitATum, S&msiQ tod BCoor nUgtom 37»temj» 

P.13L. 

le Br. KAUUoobu) 8 «zh Medi«Tsl ol lodiA, p. 68. 
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Macnicol has devoted a few pages in his " Indian Theism ” 
but it is a very inadequate account.’ ’ 

There are two main reasons for this negligence. Firstly, 
Jnanadeva has written all his works in Marathi. It was but 
natural that the historians of Indian philosophy, who have 
based their works on Sanskrit literature, should not have 
mentioned his name. Dr. Dasgupta has confessed that he was 
not able to trace the entire course of the development of 
Indian Philosophy which includes the views of Vernacubr 
writers,’ ® Dr. Radhakrishnan mentions the name of Jnanadeva 
only as one of the several commentators of the Bhagwadgita and 
says that Jnaneshwar makes Patanjali’s Yoga the aim of the 
teaching of the Gita We find no account of his philosophy 
except this short reference in the whole body of the work. 
The second reason is that Maharashtrian writers have not 
furnished sufficient material to these writers by translatii^ the 
complete works of Jnanadeva into English.®® 

Prof. R. D. Ranade's Mysticism in Maharashtra " is of 
great importance from this point of view. He has collected 
several extracts from the writings of Joanadeva and arranged 
them so as to bring out metaphysical ethical and mystical 
teachings of the great saint. He has devoted a special chapter 

2? Pr. NlcoJ Uconjco].. lodl&Q ThelUB (1010 \ p. ISO. 

18 Pr, S. M. P»»gapia- Ideali&o, p. 108. 

10 Dr. RadbftkriabDfrD:- Indian PbilOBoph; VoL I, p. 032. 

SO R«T. Pdvnrdi bu giTen to Rnsluh transiftUni) of tb» 18ih cSipMr of 
dMBCsbvnri in bis Joeioeshwnr. the Outcast Brahinb Ur. &Ianu 
Subhodar's tnoatetion la eompkta but not adequate. He hoe mainly relied 
on Ur. Uogba'a vcrathcatioo of Jnaocehnn feto comot Uarethi. 
RaceetJy BhegawaC baa puUiabed bis Saglish roadcriog of tbe 
JoAMahwerl wbicb vill be more useTal to tb« Bsgilab readen. 
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to Jiufladevjs Amritanubhava where he telJs us how the 
" Sphurtivad forms Jtunadeva's origioal contribution to 
philosophic thought. ® * But the work of prof. Ranadc is, as 
he himself has said, * historico-analytical ’ in character and a 
synthetic work bringing out fully the philosophical slgnihcauce 
is yet a desideratum.^^ Dr. D. G. Londhe has written a short 
but valuable sketch of Jnanadeva’s philosophy based upon the 
Amritanubhava.^^ His conclusion about Jnanadeva’s view Is 
that itcan be best described as neither dualism nor monism 
but a dual monism Prof. N. R. Phatak, Mr. Chapkhane, 
and Gulabrao Maharaj have also written on the philosophy 
of Jnanadeva in their various writings. 

Besides various Marathi commentaries already referred 
to, several Marathi writers have attempted the task of ejtplai* 
ing the philosophy of Jnanadeva from tbexr own points of view. 
Among these there arc three Important writers - Mr. Pandu* 
rang Sharma, Prof. Dandekar and Dr. Pendse. Mr. Paodurang 
Sharma has written a series of ardcles in a Marathi monthly 
on a comparative study of Jnanadeva’s philosophy. He 
compares Jnanadeva with Ramanuja and tries to show the 
points of similarity in their critidsm of Mayavada. His con¬ 
clusion is chat Jnanadeva’s philosophy differs from that of 
Shamkar and is in the line of Ramanuja. 


Prof. S. V. Dandekar has written a Marathi work 
on the life and philosophy of Jnanadeva along with several 

si Pm!, R, D. in Kkh&rasbtn, P. ISS. 

Ibid,P,iS0 

53 FrocMdiim of tho 2a4 liiill4Q Fiuloooplucal Coogren P. 2S7*S06. 

54 mdt.799. 

a CUtnDftTt UagtetM from 4oga»( 19SS to Jwo 16S3. 
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other articles. He designates the philosophy of Jnanadeva 
as a perfect monism (Purna-Advaic) and tries to show that he 
is a more through going monlst than Shamkar. According to 
him there is only a methodological difference and not a subs* 
tanrial one between Shamkar and Jnanadeva. 

Dr. Pendse's work on the philosophy of Jnanadeva is mainly 
based upon the Jnaneshwari though he devotes a separate 
chapter to the Amritanubhava. He tries to prove the identity 
of the views of Shamkar and Jnanadeva. Criticising his prede¬ 
cessors he concludes that Jnanadeva is no more than Shamkar 
diluted. Jnanadeva explained the philosophy of Shamkar, 
accordir^ to Dr. Pendse, in easy and poetic vernacular. Prof. 
R D. Ranade in his valuable introduction to the work shows 
his agreement with the author's view. * ® 

Mr. Pangarkar has devoted a special chapter to the 
Amritanubhava ha his history of Marathi literature where he 
teiis us about the criticism of illusioiusm by Jnanadeva and 
his great skill in propounding sphurtivada. * • Yet in another 
work he identihes the views of Jnanadeva with those of 
Shamkar. 

The article of Mr. V. M- Potadar appeared in Jnane* 
shwar Darshan part II on the same topic where he expresses 
the same opinion and also shows the similarity of Jiianadeva's 
philosophy with that of Yogavasistha. ® ® 

26 Tfttnjnaa Mftotiit Tni-Huik- 

27 JaftAMbvM-DarahAii, pftTt II, P. Sl*32 

$9 Dr. S. D. P«adM -“JsAnMVArtncho Tabvftjctftn/' P. 450. 

20 Ur. L, B. Paoa«>lfAr- U«ntb; VftcgiQa;«clu llibu, Vol I, P. 732 

30 Jna«e«bv»r DushAo pbri 11 - ‘^ri J&AnMbwar Uth&ra^ V» Ajuibbftn* 
• mrlt*' by Ur. V. K. PotdM B. A. LD. 427. 
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It will be seen from the above list of various writers 
that the majority of them are indmed cowards the view chat 
Joanadeva has merely fbUowed the views of Shamkar and thus 
have underestimated the distinct mdividoality of Joanadeva. 
So there is a need of re-e:camining his philosophy indepen¬ 
dently and to set in clear relief bis views on the ultiinace 
problems of life. 



CHAPTER rV 


METAPHYSICS - THE NATURE OF THE ULTIMATE 

REALITY. 

Ljmitdtioos of Pramaoas 


Before considering Jnanadevas view of Ultimate 
Reality, it is necessary to take up the problem of Pramanas or 
the means of ascertaining right knowledge, which occupies 
an important position in the history of Indian philosophy. 
Every one of the great Indian philosophers is rightly fond of 
discussing the different Pramanas first, and thee to propound 
his views in the light of rhac discussion. Different schools of 
Indian Philosophy emphasise or accept different Pramanas or 
the sources of valid knowledge. Opinions about the nature 
and the number of these Pramanas differ. Though the maxi' 
mum number of Pramanas is ten, sis of them are common. 
These are :- (1) Pratyaksha or sense-perception ( 2 ) Anu- 
mana or Inference ( S ) Shabda or Verbal testimony of sacred 
texts like the Shrutis ( 4 ) Upaman or analc^y ( 5 ) Arthapatti 
Of Presumption and (61 Anupalabdhi or Non-apprehcnsioti. 
The materialists like Charvakas accept perception as the only 
source of valid knowledge. In addition to perception, Jalnas 
admit inference and testimony while Naiyayikas add compa« 
rison or analogy also to the first three sources. The Mioiam' 
sakaa of Prabhakar school admit first five sources while those 
of Kuraaril school admit all the six sources as valid. 

Vedant Philosophy includes different schools like monism 
of Shamkar, qualified monism of Ramanuja, dualism of Madhva 

pure monism of Vallabha. Ai^ the schools emphasise 
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the third Praraana i. e. the testimony of the Vedas. Sharakar 
regards word or testimony as the only Pramana which is 
philosophically valid while the others have only empirical 
value. Only Vedant Texts reveal the true and ultimate nature 
of the Reality while all the other sources of knowledge are 
useful in our ordinary life which Is based upon super^imposi* 
tiOQ ( Adhyas ).^ Ramanujai Madhva and Vallabha reject 
Shamkar s theory of super-imposition and Nescience. Hence 
the sources of knowledge like perception and inference play 
more important role in their systems. These sources, however, 
have their limited provinces which they cannot transcend. 
What these Pramams reveal about cosmos is real but they 
are powerless in determining the nature of the ultimate Reality 
or the Supreme Being. The only authority which tells us 
about the Great Being is the sacred scriptures. The Upanishadas, 
the Bhagawadgita and the Bramhsutras are called Prasthao'trayi 
and these are regarded as the supreme authority regarding 
the nature of Brahman or the Ultimate Reality. Besides these 
Ramanuja regards the Pancharatra Agama and the Prabandhas 
of the Alvars as authoritative texts. ^ Along with the Vedas. 
Madhva accepts the authority of some Puranas, Pancharatra 

5frfV^: sr^: i 

(It U io tb» vak» of tlii» mutoftl MpirimpoaitiOD of th* sslf and tb« 
eot*ulf. wUob ia daagnated Nesden ce , tb&t tbero pmeod «J1 eapfrieol 
oMfW of the vortd nUtioi to wlid kootflodgo ond the icoost tbwe of.) 
— SiobatunCrA - BbAabreia, Xotrodacdoo. 

2 ‘‘ Ae the Peoebonira it the word of God leodbg to tbe eoprene opiriUiol 
goei of godihteM, it is u volid m toe Veda. The hj^best pmol of the 
cxlsteoe* of God le tbe oxperlonce of God by godly ma. The AWen likl 
the Vedio Riehie, bed a dinot otparieoce of God ead tbej iovite biuneoity 
to abereia the joy of tib«r diviao life - Prof. P. N. Shnalyewcheri 
U. A. :-Tbe Pbilowphf of Viehisbwdfeite, lotroduotios, p. X3CXT. * 
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^[arnas, the Mula Ka may ana and the epic Mahabharata.^ 
The Vedas, the words of Lord Shri Krishna, the Sutrae 
composed by Vyas, the Samadhibhasha (the Bhagawat ) of 
Vyas" ate the four authorities of Vallabha.* Though all the 
above philosophers i. e, Shamkar, Raoianuja, Madhva and 
Vallabha consider Prasrhan-trayi as the supreme authority, 
their mterpretations differ widely and w| see the phenomena 
of monism, dualism and other schools founded on the same 
sacred works. Though the foundational texts are the same 
the view of every Acharya about the ultimate problems is 
different and their conceptions about God, self and the 
universe do not agree* 

The above mentioned philosophers mainly rely upon 
the sacred scriptures. But Joanadeva does not give so much 
imporlance to these and relies on his own experience. He 
says/'And it is not because Shiva or Shri Krishna has spoken 
this, that we are making our statement. It would have been 
the same thing if they had not spoken.” ^ Different Pramanas 
also are of no use in revealing the nature of the ultimate Rea. 
Uty. According to Joanadeva Reality is self'Cvident and 
self-illuminating and hence does not require to be proved 
by other means. The so called valid sources of knowledge 
are themselves illuminated by this Reality. We see different 
objects in the light of the Sun but those objects do not reveal 
the Sun itself. In the same way various proofs presuppose 


9 P, N»gsr&) U. A.Tb9 Schools ol V«duit, p. S3. 
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the self-luminous Reality and do not prove its existence.^ 
The l^ht char enlightens all other things does not require 
any other thing for its perception. ’ “It is the person who 
tights the candle and not the candle that creates the person/' ^ 

Ancient Indian philosophers took up the four Mahava- 
kyas (important sacred texts) like ''Thou art that" (Tatvamasi), 
''lam Brahman" (Anam 6rahmasznl)j "This self Is Brahman" 
(Ayamatma Brahma), "Knowledge Is Brahman" (Prajnanam- 
Brahma)/ ^ and tried to interprece them according to their 
own views. With great skill they all try to show how these 
sacred texts conform to their own doctrines. Some times they 
have tortured the texts to such a length that they have 
squeezed a meaning which is quite opposite to the one they 
indicate, e. g. Madhva, while explaining the meaning of''Tatva* 
masi” says that instead of reading Tatvamasi (That thou art) it 
should be read as 'Atatvamasi (Thou art not that). Jnana- 
deva, however, does not build hie philosophical structure on 
the so called revealed words He strikes at the very root and 
criticises the efficacy of the ' word" itself to reveal the nature 
of the ultimate Reality. The word is of great use in our daily 
life. It shows us what we ought to do and what we ought to 

4 I if Tiff srf unfi j ?nrr ?ft i gd ii 

^ ^ 1 ^ I ^ 11 ^ ?Tr| I) 

llHd, V, 14-18 
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fj Ibid, vn.sai. 
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avoid. It also is useful in remindiDg: tbe things chat are for- 
gotten.^ * But though useful in this way it caonot be brought 
forth as a proof of the ultimate Reality which being self-evident 
and self-cxisient needs no proof by word- " The Absolute 
does not prove itself by any means of proof, nor allows itself 
to be disproved. It is self-evident, beyond proof or disproof. 
It 15^ therefore, groundless to believe that the word can gain 
greatness by enabling the Atman to experience itself.” ^ ^ 

It is said that tbe Nescience or Avidya suppresses the 
nature of Reality and the word has got the power to destroy 
the darkness of Nescience. But what is the nature of this 
Nescience itself ? The word Avidya itself shows that it is that 
which does not exist. So to'destroy a thing which does not 
exist is like breaking the horn of a hare or Uke pluddi^ the 
sky flower.’* The word is futile both ways. It can neither 
destroy ignorance because ignocaoce does not exist, nor reveal 
the Reality which requires no aid of any other thir^ because 
of its self-luminosity. The word 1$, therefore, useless Uke a 
lamp. lit up in broad day-light, which does not destroy the 
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darkness which is not there, nor light the Sun who is 
self-effulgent.^® 

In this way the so called gateways of knowledge like 
perception, inference etc. are not necessary to prove the 
existence of Reality. Not even sacred words are required for 
this purpose. These words may point to Reality but cannot 
be regarded as its proof. * 

The Conception of Sat, Chit and Ananda 

Reality is often designated as Sat, Chit and Ananda •Exi¬ 
stence, Consciousness and Bliss. ^ ® Though this is a working 
conception it is metaphysically inadequate. Jnanadeva has 
shown this in the fifth chapter of Amritanubhava. Existence, 
Consciousness and Bliss cannot be real designations of the 
ultimate Substance. “ The poisonousness of a poison is nothing 
to itself ”. ^ ^ These are the modes of our apprehension and 
not the Thing-in-irself. Though there seems to be a triad of 
Existence, Consciousness and Bliss they denote only one 
Reality. As lustre, hardness and yellowness together constitute 
gold; or as viscocity, sweetness and fiuidiry tc^ether constitute 
nectar, or whiteness, fragrance and softness is only camphor, 
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90 the triad of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss is nothing 
but one Reality.^ ® 

Moreover these three terms are used by Shruti for telling 
what the Reality is not and not for indicatiDg what it is. The 
Reality is called Sat or existence in order to tell that it is not 
Asat or non-existent Similarly the words Chit (consciousness) 
and Ananda { Bliss ) are used in order to point out that 
Reality is not Jada ( material } and Dukkha ( pain ). Hence 
the word Sachchidananda does not define Reality but is used 
to differentiate ic from the opposites.'^ 


In foct. Reality is beyond knowledge and ignorance. Just 
as the sun is not illuminated by another light or covered by 
darkness, in the same way* Reality is not brightened by know* 
ledge nor darkened by ignorance. If we say that Reality 
knows itself that would imply th^ it was ignorant of itself 
for some time, because knowledge is always relative to igno* 
ranee. Again both existence and non-existence being relative 
conceptions, they cannot be applied to it.^° 
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But to say that Ultimate Reality is beyond existence and 
non-existencCf beyond consciousness and ignorance, beyond 
bliss and misery, does not mean that it is a void or a Nihil, 
as the Madhyamik school of Buddhistic Philosophy maintains. 
Nagarjun was the propoundetof Nitullsm and his philosophy 
is neither idealism, nor realism nor absolutism but blank 
phenomenalism which only accepts the phenomenal world as 
it is but without any kind of essence* ground or Reality behind 
it.8» 


Jnanadeva refutes the doctrine of Nihilism and maintains 
that though Ultimate Reality cannot be called existent or 
non-existent, it does not mean that there is nothing existing 
except a void. If it is said that there is nothing but void, 
there must be some one to say to whom this conviction comes. 
If the extinguisher of the lamp is extinguished along with the 
lamp, who will understand that the lamp is extinguished ? 
If, during sleep, the person who sleeps gives up life, then 
who will, on awaking* remember the happiness of a sound 
sleep? A jar is visible when intacc and equally visible when 
it is broken. Now when It does not exist it doea not mean 
that the person who sees the non-existence of a jar also does 
not east. In the same way that which perceives void does not 
become void itself. Suppose a man is asleep in a lonely forest 
where there is no human being. Now he is neither perceived 
by others nor by himself. But it cannot be maintained on 
that account that he is not there, or if a black man stands in 
pitch darkness he does not see himself nor others also can see 
him But we cannot say that he is not thete. Similarly though 
the words ‘ being' or ' non-being' do not apply to Ultimate 
Reality we cannot say that it is nothing or void. The sky Is 
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not visible to others and seems a vacuum but it stands in its 
own purity. In a dry lake with a subterranean spring the 
water is not visible outside but it is still there inside. So 
Reality though beyond being and non-being i$ there in its 
own glory. We say that the ground is with a jar when there 
is a jar and without a jar when there is no jar Bur the pre¬ 
sence or the absence of the jar does not affect the existence of 
the ground itself. So Reality U pure Knowledge which is 
beyond relative knowledge and ignorance.*® 

To summarise, the terms Sat, Chit and Ananda do not 
describe the nature of Ultimate Reality. They only show the 
negation of their opposites and are not positively applicable, 
In this way Reality is beyond Sat, Chit and Anand but it 
does not mean that it is a Nihil. 

The Nature of Ultimate Reality. 

If Ultimate Reality is beyond Sat, Chit and Anand, what 
is its nature ? Is it knowable or unknowable ? Can we tell 
something positive about It ? The answer of Jnanadeva is in 
the affirmative. The knowledge of Ultimate Reality is possible 
and it can be described positively. Of course this knowledge 
is not like the knowledge of some external object but it is 
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like an immediate experience. Ultimate Reality is Pure 
Consciousness - the substratum of subject - object relation. It 
is the Experience which manifests itself into the manifold 
objects in the world. This pure Knowledge or Consciousness 
is self-evident and self established. No other proof is required 
to prove its existence not because it is a blind assumption or a 
working hypothesis but it is the presupposition of all proofs. 

Now this self'illuminating Reality and its self-awareness 
form 35 it were a twin which gives birth to the whole universe. 
These two, though distinguishable, are inseparable. The 
Ultimate Twin in the form of Knowledge and Its self-cogni¬ 
tion are called by Jnanadeva, God and Goddess. These two 
are without limitation (oirupadhik ) and parents of the uni¬ 
verse. The epithet without limitation ” is most imporcant- 
Shivakalyan, in his commentary, has brought out the full 
significance of this word.^^ The God and Goddess, though 
the words are two, they mean the same Reality and are not 
two different entities. These are the creators of the universe 
and they are without limitation. Now here we see a contradic¬ 
tion and two objections can be raised against this statement. 
First, if the Reality is one why the two names are used ? It 
is superfluous to do so. Secondly, how these two are without 
limitation? But these objections will be answered if we look 
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inco the real nature of the two viz. God and Goddess. The 
Supreme Reality is Pure Consciousness ( Nikbal Drinmatra }. 
Though it cannot be called Sat, Chit and Ananda in a relative 
sense, we can say so in a transcendent sense. Hence Reality 
is Pure Existence, Pure Knowledge and Pure Bliss. This is 
the positive description of Reality. Pure Existence is ever 
present to itself and hence it is Pure consciousness. The 
Existence and Consciousness are inseparable and hence It is 
Pure Bliss. The knower and the known are not two opposite 
and separate entities. The one Reality experiences itself 
naturally and hence there is the eternal union in the Pure 
Existence which is Pure Knowledge and its self • cognition and 
hence there is the eternal and spontaneous Bliss. As the ocean* 
assuming the form of garlands of waves, enjoys itself, so Rea¬ 
lity naturally manifests itself in the two forms and experiences 
Ib own delight. When one knows oneself it cannot be said 
that there are two beings, one the knower and the other the 
known. In the same way the words God and Goddess do not 
point to two different realities, but they axe two aspects of 
the same Experience. Hence we can safely use the two names. 
Moreover the two i. e. God and Goddess do not delimit or 
distort each other; and hence they are called Nirupadhik 
( without limitation). The two are inseparably united, causing 
not a degradation of the Absolute into the finite existence but 
the manifestation of the richness of the Absolute in the form 
of the finite universe. 

God and Goddess or Purush and Prakrit!, 

The conception of Punish and Prakriri occupies an 
important position in the history of Indian Philosophy. Various 
schoob have various conceptions about the two and these 
^ceptions differentiate them from each other. Jnanadeva's 
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conception of Purush and Prakrid is a peculiar one and has 
an important bearing upon his whole philosophy. 

The author of the “ Jyotsna ” - a commentary upon the 
Amritanubhava has tried to show similarities of Jnanadeva's 
view of God and Goddess or Purush and Prakriti with some 
passages in the Upanishadas. He mentions the Brahadaranyaka, 
Keoa and Svetasvetar Upanishadas. In the Brahadaranyaka 
Upanishad we get the passage “ In the beginning this universe 
was seif alone in the shape of a person (Purush). Looking 
round, he saw nothing but his seif... .He felt no delight.... 
He wished for a second. He was as large as man and wife 
closely embraced. He then made his self fall into two and 
thence arose husband and wife. Therefore, Ya joy aval kya said, 
we two are thus (each of us) like half of a shell/'. Therefore 
the space which was there is filled by the wife. He embraced 
her and human beings were bom." In the Kenopanisbad 
a story is told to describe the power of Brahman. Once upon 
a time there was a fight between Gods and demons and the 
Gods won the victory. This was due to the power of the 
Brahman in them, but the Gods thought that they alone won 
the battle. Hence the Brahman, in order to remove their 
arrogance, presented himself before them in the form of a 
Yaksha (spirit). The Gods, being wonderstruck, sent Agnl 
( fire) to him but he could not even burn a small blade of 
grass before the Brahman. Similarly when Vayu (wind ) was 
sent, he also could not blow away that blade, Lastly when 
Indra went before the Yaksha, he saw not a Yaksha but a 
beautiful damsel in his place. She told Indra about the power 
of Brahman ax^ it was through this power that Gods were 
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able to gain victory.*® Here die Brahman's assuming the form 
of a beautiful celestial damsel (Uma Haimavati) appears to 
be similar to Jnanadeva's conception of God and Goddess. 
Again, in the Svetasvetara Upanishad, it is said- “ Kno77 then 
Prakriti is Maya and the great Lord the May in. The whole 
world is filled with wbat are members.’**® Prakriti is 
identified with Maya which is also described as the snares of 
the Godhead inside which all beings are entangled. 

Now, if the above passages referred to by the author of 
" Jyotsna ” are closely examined, it will be seen that the 
passage in the Brahadaranyak has cosmological import and 
not metaphysical. It tries to explain how the duality of sex is 
generated from the Atman and does not describe its real 
nature and as Prof. Ranade has pointed out. it yet leaves the 
inorganic generation entirely unexplained.*'^ Jnanadeva’s God 
and Goddess are parents of the whole universe containing 
both o^nic and inorganic nature. Again, in the same chapter 
of the Brihadaranyak, it is suggested that the Brahman was 
alone and hence without delight. So It created the world. It 
was not strong enough and so It created the four castes. This 
lack of delight and strength are not found In Jnanadeva’s 
conception of the Ultimate Reality which overflows with 
delight and manifests itself in the form of the world. 

The parable in the Kenopanishad is told to describe the 
power of the Godhead over the various deities and the cele¬ 
stial damsel does not represent the eternal aspect of Reality 
like the Goddess of Jnaoadeva. She is only brought forth to 
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proclaim che great power of Brahman and represents the 
philosophical wisdom which consists in knowing that all 
physical as weU as mental power is to be regarded merely as 
the manifestation of the power of Brahman. 

The description of Prakriti in the Svetasvetar Upanishad 
is more akin to the Maya of Sbamkar than to the Goddess of 
Jnanadcva. Though Prakriti is described as the creative power 
of God, that power is identified with Maya- the magic power 
of God, Who is a great magician that has caught in his meshes 
(which is no other than Maya) various individuals. “ In this 
way the Prakriti or Maya is one who misleads the individual 
soul, while the Goddess of Jnaoadeva is the afiectionate 
mother of the uaiverse. 

Jnanadeva's view of God and Goddess, as expressed in 
his Amritanubhavaf is quite distict from the Samkhya view of 
PuTusha and Prakrid or the Vedandc doctrine of Brahman 
and Maya. According to Samakhya system, Purusha and Pra¬ 
kriti are two separate entities that are eternal, and cannot be 
united. One of them i. e. The Purusha is a sentient, passive 
specutof, while the other i. e. The Prakriti is material. While 
Purusha watches her she dances before him and evolves the 
whole world out of herself- Though Purusha is only a spectator, 
he seems to see, to combine, to rejoice, to suffer and to will, 
does so by misapprehension only, like a spectator who is 
carried away by his sympathies for Hecuba, but who in the 
end dries his tears and stops his sighs, leaves the theatre of 
the world, breathes the fresh air of the night.”*® Vedant (as 
interpreted by Shamkar.) tries to escape this duality; but 
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instead of Prakriti it brings forth Maya or Avidya. This Avidya 
or Nescience veils and distorts the Brahman and causes the 
appearance of this world which is no more than an illusion. 
Avidya itself is of illusive nature and cannot be called existing 
or non-existing. Both the views, the views of Samkhya and 
of Vedant (of Shamkar), are inadequate. Samkhya has the 
drawback of assuming two eternal principles, and of regarding 
matter evolving out of itself. There cannot be two Ultimate 
Realities as they will be limited by each other's existence and 
hence spoil their absoluteness. Similarly material substance 
cannot create the world and if it can. it cannot be called 
material. The Vedanric view is also, marred by the assumption 
of Avidya which seems to overpower even Brahinan-the 
XJitimate Reality. Jnanadeva has refuted this doctrioe of Avidya 
in the seventh chapter of Amritanubhava and we shall see 
his skilful refutation while dealing with his cosmological views. 

Discarding both the views Jnanadeva described the sweet 
intimacy of the God and Goddess. Jnanadeva himself has not 
used the words Purusha and Prakriti because of the old assO' 
clarions. He has not used the word Brahman also, to denote 
Ultimate Reality. His words are '* the Self"The Substance*' 
Of ' God '. The word “ Brahman *' has certain associations 
and hence he seems to have discarded it. The problem about 
Ultimate Substance is one of the persistent problems of 
philosophy, and at the beginlng of the Amritanubhava, Jnana¬ 
deva deals with it in his own way. While offering his custo¬ 
mary salutation to the God and Goddess®® he says, " I bow 
down to the two parents of the universe, who arc beginaiogless 
and without limitation." Apparently it seems that he admits 
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two cosmic substances. But his further description btinp out 
dearl/ their unique nature. He says that the Lover himself 
has bcome the Beloved of his heart aod their love is so deep 
and intense that they swallow each ocher and ^In emit. 
So these two are but aspects of One and the same Substance. 
The two complete each other and can not remain without 
each other. “Ohl how sweet is their union ofJove, IThc 
expanse af the whole universe is insulheient for their play 
although they reside happily even in a tiny atom. Each is the 
very life of the other so that not even a blade of grass is 
created without their mutual help. Though they appear as 
two, there is only one Divinity, just as the word is one though 
the lips are two, or the fragrance is the same though 
flowers are two. The sound is one though sticks arc two, the 
Ught is the same though there are two eyes. So this eternal 
couple is eternally testing the sweet nectar in the form of 
their sweet union. They are inseparable like sugar and sweet' 
Dess, camphor and ^grauce. Shiva is always accompanied 
by Shakti like wind and motion, gold and lustre, musk and 
fragrance. Are and warmth.”^ ^ So in the words of Spinoza 
we can say that the Ultimate fact is “ God loves Himself ® 

So the God and Goddess are one and the same. Both 
are idendcal with the Supreme Being behind the world. For 
realising Himself the Supreme Being assumes the two forms 
which, however, are inseparable Uke Ught and refulgence, 
moon and light Both are responsible for the origination of the 
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world and both of them iill up macrocosm as well as the 
microcosm. Both of them merge themselves into one form, or 
if they please tliey allow the two forms to emerge out of them* 
selves. The unify, intimacy and inseparability of the God and 
Goddess will be clearly understood when we beat in mind 
the identity of God with the pure Consciousness and that of 
^ddess with its seIf>cogaition. Jnanadeva calls It elsewhere 
*'Svasainvcdya’* Atmarupa, the self-ci:^nizing Ultimate 
Reality. 

Jnanadeva describes in his Changdeva Pasashthi how the 
same Reality manifests itself in the triad of knowledge, kno** 
wer and the known. ** Though they appear as three, there 
is only one Reality which Jnanadeva calls ''Samvini'’-Pufe 
Knowledge. It is nothing but Really perceiving itself. Similar 
descriptions are also found in the Jnaneshwari.^^ 
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CHAPTER V 


COSMOLOGY-THENATURE OF THE WORLD 

Epistemological Method of Jnaaadeva 


Jnanadevs is a spiritual monist. He regards Ultimate 
Reality as One and spiritual. Spirit is pure consciouaness-the 
substratum of knower and the known. His view so far rese¬ 
mbles that of Sbamkar, who regards Ultimate Reality as Pure 
Consciousness without subjective and objective relation (Nirvi* 
shaya Joaua ).* However, the resemblance ends with this 
common starting point, and their views are widely divergent 
when they come to deal wth the triad of Knowledge, Knower, 
and the Known or perception, petceiver and the perceived. 
Jnanadeva has clearly stated his views on this matter in his 
Changadeva Pasasthi and Amritaoubhava His enquiry begins 
with the nature and relation of these three things and his 
method may be adequately called epistemol^cal. He does 
not emphasise the problem how the world was created or 
what the st:^ of its gradual evolution were. According to 
him the triad of Knowledge, The Known and the Knower is 
the origin of the universe and so the nature of these three 
becomes an important topic in bis philosophy. 

Shamkar maintains that the subjective and objetive rela* 
lion b illusory and b due to Avidya or Nescience.’ The 
world also is no more than an appearence though it has reality 
for practical purpose ( Vyavahatik Satfa ). Hb philosophy 
has rightly been summed up as Brahman satyam Jagacmi'* 
thya Jivo Brahmaiva uaparah ” • ( Brahmau alone b real, 
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world i& illusory and there is idencity between the soul and 
the Brahman. ) Jnanadeva admits the reality of Brahman but 
rejects the falsity of the world. He dearly states in Changadev 
Pasasthi " Therefore, 1 do not understand when it is said that 
the origin of the perceived and of one who perceives is 
Nescience. On the other hand, they are the natural expressions 
of Reality. 

Refutation of Mayavada 

In order to defend his position Jnanadeva had to refute 
the theory of Avidya or Nescience and we find the whole of 
the seventh chapter of Amritacubhava to have been devoted 
to this refutation. This chapter is written elaborately and 
forms more than a third part of the whole work Out of eight 
hundred and seven verses of the whole booh Jnanadeva devotes 
two hundred and ninety five verses to this chapter on 
•' Ainana-KhandanThis " In^^uiry into the nature of 
Ignorance " is the most important part of the philosophy of 
Jnanadeva. He refutes the Ajoanavada from various points of 
view, with great logical skill and gives various illustrations 
to support his refutation. 

The concept of Maya is of great importance in the 
history of Indian Philosophy as It determines the world*view 
of its prepounders or its opponents. Jnanadeva has refuted the 
doctrine of Ajnan which is identical with Maya of Shamkar. 
He has clearly declared that the entity which is called Maya 
by Vedantins is nothir^ but ignorance,^ 
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When a philosopher asserts that Reality is Being which 
is one without second, he has to explain the appearance of 
many or the process of becoming in the universe. Some 
philosophers deny the one and some many. Some deny being 
while others deny becoming. Plato in Greece, his seniors the 
Upanishadic Sages in India and their followers like Shamkar, 
denied the Reality of all movement. The Buddhists, on the 
other hand, as well as the crypto-Buddhists such as the Yoga* 
vasischins pinned their faith on the mere flowing nature of 
all our experiences and thii^s represented by them. So 
Shamkar, while porpounding the One Absolute i had to account 
for its appearances He had to explain the relation of Reality 
to appearances which he does with the help of his theory of 
Maya. Though the theory of Maya is found In its fullfledged 
form in Shamkar we And the germs of the Mayavada in 
Upanishadas. In the Ishopanlshad we find the conception of 
“ Real's face being covered over with a golden vessel. In the 
Brihadaranyakepanishad there is a prayer to God to carry the 
devotee from Not-being to Being. The passages like " Brahman 
is one without second " Here the many do not existimply 
that the Brahman is the only Reality while ail the appearances 
are folse. The extreme case of Mayavada is found in Goud- 
pada’s doctrine of Ajatvada ^ the doctrine of Non-creation. 
While enumerating diflerent views regarding the world he 
says, " some people r^rd the world as the greatness of God, 
others as His creation, others as a dream, others as an illusion, 
others regard it merely as the Will of God, still others the 
object of His enjoyment, while some people call it the play¬ 
thing of God, and yet others regard it as God’s nature ” 
Gaudapada’s own opinion is that the universe was not 
created ac all.^ Some times he seems to incline towards those 
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that regard the universe as an illusion. Shamkar, however^ is 
definite about his world-view based upon his theory of Maya 
or Adhyas ( super-imposition ). 

Shamkar distinguishes between Vyavahatika Satta (empi¬ 
rical reality ) and Paramanhika Satta (transcendental ideality). 
The world has only empirical reality. The appearance of the 
world is caused by Maya or Avidya ( cosmic ignorance). 
Shamkar makes distinction between the two. This costnic 
ignorance not only veils Heality, but distorts it and causes the 
appearance of manifold things in the universe. It is an innate 
error which is be^nningless, positive, and indeterminable, 
though it can be removed by Jnana ( Knowledge). Shamkar 
does not try to prove Maya but accepts it as indisputable. ^ 
It some how obscures the Pure Consciousness, divides the 
Absolute and distorts it in the form of the world of difference. 
The rope appears as a snake* or a conch-shell appears as a 
piece of silver. So the Pure Brahman appears as the world 
through illusion. The cause of this illusion cannot be explained, 
as the concept of causality itself is the effect of the illusion. 
The Avidya is indefinable. It cannot be called real nor 
unreal* nor both. It ts not real, because it is sublated lit the 
state of liberation. It is not unreal since it is perceived. It can 
not be both, because to say so would be self-contradictory. 
Acccrding to Shamkar the world is a Parinama ( effect ) of 
the Avidya or Maya, while ic isaVivarta (perversion) of 
Biahman. The world resides in Brahman as the illusion of a 
snake is said to reside in the rope. 

Shamkar’s doctrins of Maya* which maintains the phe- 
nomenality of God, man and nature and asserts the Reality 

5 Or. S. N. 0«a^pU - EUMr; of ludiu PbjloAopli/ Vol. Z, p. 4S6. 
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of Pure Coasdousoess only, raised a great protest against 
himself. All the other sclic*ols of Vedant viz Vishishtadwait 
(qualified moo ism ), Dwait (dualism), Shuddbadwaic (pure 
monism ), Dwoitadwait (non'^duolism in dualism ) have tried 
to refute it from their own points of view. Jnanadeva's view 
cf Absolute Reality is different from that of Shamkar as well 
as from the views of the above mentioned schools of Vedant. He 
has also criticised the doctrine of Maya from his own point of 
view. In order to appreciate his critidsm we shall first have 
to see, in brief, bow other philosophers have refuted it. 

Ramanula 

Ramanuja’s refutation is known os SapUividha Anizpapatti 
Of the sevenfold inadmissibility. The seven charges ate as 
follow® 

Ashraya Anupapatti x- Avidya has no Ashraya or 
basis. The seat of Avidya should be either Jiva or Brahman. 
It cannot be Jiva, because Jiva itself is a fictitious product of 
Avidya. It cannot be Brahman, for it is self^murnined and 
can never be enveloped by Avidya. 

2. Tirodhan Anupapatti There cannot be a rirodhan 
or obscuration of Brahman. If Brahman, which is of the 
nature of Pure self-illumination, is said to be hidden by 
Avidya, it means the destruction of the very nature of Brahman. 

8. Swamp AnapapatU It relates to the understanding 
of Swamp or Nature of Avidya. If the defect of Awdya is 
real It cannot be destroyed. There will be two Realities and 
consequently monism will fait If it is unreal, how is it brought 
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about ? If it is brought about by another defect we can ask 
the same question about that defect, and there tvill be an 
endless regression (anvastha). If it is held that the defect is 
the very essence of intuition of Brahman, the Brahman being 
eternal, the defect also will be eternal and there will be no 
emandpaiion. 

4. Anirvachaniya Anupapatti The nature of Avidya 
cannot be logically determined. It is neither real nor unreal. 
To say a thing is indehoable is illogical. 

5. Pramana Antipapatti Avidya is not testified by any 
means of knowledge ( Pramanas ) such as perception, 
inference and revelation. 

6. Nivartak Anupapatti It is the criddsm of the 
theory of the sublation of Avidya. Ajnana cannot be subUced 
or dispelled by Jnana, as Jnana itself is the product of Ajnana. 

7. Nivritti Anupapatti Avidya is a concrete Reality. 
The sorrows that are experienced by it are not false. So mere 
knowledge would not be useful to destroy Avidya, but there 
is the necessity of God’s grace. According to Ramanuia, Jiva 
is a Prakara ( mode ) of Brahman. So the knowledge, that 
Jiva and Brahman are identical, is not a true knowledge but a 
false cognition which, instead of relieving man from the 
bondage of Nescience, tightens the knot. 

So Ramanuja shows that the concept of Avidya is entirely 
contradictory to the non-duality of Brahman and his nature 
as pure conclouscess. The concept of Avidya itself is uninte¬ 
lligible and is incapable of being used as a principle of 
explanation. Avidya is not only logically inexplicable but 
it cannot be also proved as a fact of experience. 
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Ocher philosophers like Madhva, Nimbark and Vallabha 
have also cricidied the doctrine of Ajnana in the same way. 
Thoi^h all of them have different views about the nature of 
Ultimate Reality, they all agree in rejecting Advaltin’s conce¬ 
ption of Avidya. 


Madhwa 

The Advaitin's conception of Ignorance is refuted by 
Madhwa on the following grounds ’ 

{ 1 ) Omniscience of the Absolute ia incompatible with 
ignorance. If at any time Omniscience becomes clouded by 
ignorance, it would cease to be Omniscience. 

( 2 ) It is said that though there is identity between the 
Absolute and the hnice, the latter has been alienated from the 
Absolute by the separating mischief of Upadhi. So, while 
Brahman is Omniscient, Jiva, under the influence of Upadhi, 
has ignorance. To this, we may ask, whether the Upadhi is 
real or imaginary. If it is held to be real, there will be two 
realities, which is contradictory to the doctrine of monism. If 
the Upadhi is held to be belonging to the realm of illusion 
and its origin held to be in ignorance, there would be the 
fellacy of regrm ad infinitum. The Upadhi, credited with the 
power of ignorance, would itself be rhe effect of ignorance and 
there would be the fallacy of Ananyashraya i. e. t^cious 
reciprocity of causality. 

( d ) If it is said that Upadhi creates the difference that 
produces ignorance, there is the distortion of Actual evidence. 
Really speaking, Upadhi does not create difference de novo. 
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It only reveals the difference which is already there. Hence 
the difference is not illusory, aod is, therefore, not the cause 
of ignorance. 


Nimbark 

Nimbark is the champion of Bheda-bheda-vada i. e. 
the Theory of the Absolute as Uniiy-in-difierence. He 
refutes the theory of Awdya in the following way.® . 

(1) An illusion Is possible in a locus only when it has 
some specific as well as general characters. But, if the Brahman 
is absolutely qualitUess, it is impossible that it should be the 
locus of any lUusioo. 

( 2} It is difHculc to explain how Ajnana should have 
any support or object. Therefore illusion itself becomes 
inexplicable. Brahman being of the nature of pure knowledge, 
can hardly be supposed to be the support or the object of 
Ajnana. Jiva also, being itself the product of Ajnaaa, cannot 
be regarded as its support. 

( B ) Since Brahman is of the nature of pure illumination 
and ajnana is darkness, the former cannot legitimately be 
regarded as the supporter of darkness. 

(4) Ajnana is devoid of consciousness, and cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as the agent of the operation that 
results in the formation of illusion. 

( 5) The false appearance of Brahman as a diverse 
undesirable phenomenon is inexplicable. If the Brahman is 
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always conscious and independent, it cannot be admitted to 
allow itself to suffer through undesirable states. 

(6) If Ajnana is regarded as an existent unity, there is 
the change to dualism, if it is regarded as non-existent, it 
cannot hide the nature of Brahman. 

(7) If the Brahman is self-luminous* how can it be 
hidden and how can there be any illusion about it ? If the 
conch-shell shines forth by its own nature, there cannot be 
any misconception of its nature as a piece of silver. 

( S) If the nature of Brahman is adnjutted to be hidden 
by Ajnana, the question arises whether Ajnana hides it as a 
whole or in part. In the former case the world would be 
absolutely blind and dark; in the latter, it is not possible 
because the Brahman is a homogenous entity and has no pares. 

Vallabha 

Valiabha’s stand point is Shuddhadwait-Ptue monism. 
According to him Maya is not Nescience as Shamkar maintains 
but it is the power of the Lord. The author of Shuddhawait- 
martand criticises the conception of nescience as follows^ 

(1) Is nescience caused or uncaused ? If it is caused, 
then it must have some originator and that or^inator must 
be Brahman* as Sbruti has declared. The Brahman of Shamkar 
is, however, without attributes, and if it is taken to be the 
originator, it becomes “ Savisheshi. e. with attributes. 


9 OindhMi- Shiiddh*67^t>Uul«nd; p. 23, 26. 
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( 2 ) Now if the nescience is taken to be uncaused there 
will be two uncaused substances i. e. Brahman and Maya, and 
that will destroy the very foundation of Adwaltism. 

( 8 ) To hold that Nescience is neither being nor non- 
being, is inadvisable, for an object must either exist or not 
exist. It cannot be both at one and the same time. 

( 4) Nescience is held by advaitins as b^inningless but 
not eternal. But this is mere contradiction. Beginninglessness 
and endlessness are inseparable concomitants. 

( 5 ) It is said that Maya is natural to Brahman. But how 
is pure knowledge turned into that whose nature is nescience ? 

( 6 } That Nescience has a temporary existence, is also 
inadmissible because one cannot point out when it comes 
into existence and when it ceases to exist. 

Jnaaadeva 

According to Jnanadeva, knowledge and ignorance 
are both relative terms. The Ultimate Reality is 
pure knowledge. Hence the so called knowledge and igno-' 
ranee are mere words without corresponding existence. They 
are like gardens in a picture, where we cannot smell the pain¬ 
ted Sowers or taste the various fruits. Now it is said that 
though ignorance is not real for all time, it exists for some 
time at least before its destruction by knowledge, and hence its 
total absence cannot be mabtained. Jnanadeva, in his intro¬ 
duction to the chapter VII of Amritanubhava, answers this 

10 srr^r wsn^ i ^ ii 
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objection by saying, that if the existence of ignorance is taken 
for granted before the rise of knowledge^ that existence of 
Ignorance does not even become the object of hearing, i. e. 
nothing can be said about the nature of ignorance because 
that description itself would not be made without the help 
of knowledge. The existence of ignorance is iUt450ry like the 
light of a glow-worm. Though that light appears in the dark- 
ness« it does not enlighten and dispell the darkness. Hence, 
it is not worth the name of a light. In the same way ignorance 
appears like ignorance but really it is not so because it is not 
experienced. The thii^ which cannot be experienced, cannot 
be called as existing. A dream may be real in the state of 
dreaming, but its falsity does not diminish on that account. 
So the imaginary ignorance may have importance in 
imagination, but not in the real world. The horses in the 
clouds cannot be used for practical purpose nor the ornaments 
produced by an enchanter can be really used as one's ador- 
nings. So the ignorance does not exist from the beginniog 
and hence, though we think about it, the result will not be 
anything different. If we assume that ignorance is dispelled 
as soon as knowledge arises, it means that though ignorance 
appears to be extinguished, it re-appears in the form of 
knowledge. Hence that knowledge is nothing but ignorance 
in another form, ^norance being false, the knowledge that 
dispells it, is also false. Hence, both ignorance and knowledge 
that destroys it, are fictions of the miud.^ ^ 

With this inroduetjon Jnanadeva sets in search of igno¬ 
rance and puts forth following a^uments. 
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(I) Ignorance has no foundation, is unknowable and 
ineffective. 

( a} If Ignorance exists it must exist in some substratum 
either full of knowledge or full of ignorance. The first alter¬ 
native is not possible, because it is the nature of ignorance to 
nullify knowledge and make its substratum ignorant. Second 
alternative, also, does not hold. If ignorance were in the 
beginning no manifestation would have been possible. Mani¬ 
festation, on the other hand, is quite current with every one. 
Hence the alternative is invalid.^ ^ 

(b) Afnana or ignorance is not possible. But, taken for 
granted its possibility, can it be known ? Ignorance cannot 
know itself since it is non* sentient. If ignorance befools a 
person how can he know ignorance itself. ? ' * 

(c) Suppose that Ignorance is possible and also, it can 
be known. In that case we will have to say that it is non-eUe' 
cdve, because it does not nullify knowledge according to its 
own nature. The clouds do not really eclipse the Sun, who 
shows them. Sleep does not extinguish the life of the sleeper 
who experiences its happiness.'* 

(d) If it is asumed that ignorance is effective, it cannot 
be known i. e. if the ignoran<s could eclipse the knowledge, 
there would be all Ignorance and none Co tell Its existence.'^ 

13 ri^;vn. ^Il¬ 
ls Ibid; vn. lUli, 

14 Ibid; Til. IS-LO. 
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(//) IgnoTanucan ntitktr cO'ixist knowledge nor 
can it exist independently. 

(a) The knowledge which distinguishes ignorance cannot 
be itself ignorance. That which is called ignorance is a kind 
of knowledge Hence the word ignorance is meaningless. Ic 
cannot be called a cataract that does not impair eye^^sight. It 
cannot be a fire that does not burn. We cannot call it darkness 
when we see everything before us clearly. The sleep would 
not be worthy of its designation if it does not do away with 
our awakening. Night cannot be callf4 night if it does not 
dispell day-light. Similarly^ the ignorance that co-exists with 
Atman, yet does not conceal its knowledge, cannot be called 
ignorance, 

(b) The same thing Is proved by an appeal to the fact 
i. e. a thing cannot co-exist with another thing which is 
destroyed by it. Sleep and wakefulness, forgetfulness and 
memory, cold and heat, death and life cannot cO'exisc. In the 
same way ignorance that is densly dark and Atman which is 
the mine of effulgence cannot exist tether. 

( c ] ^norance can never co-esist with knowledge. The 
thing in question co-exists with knowledge. Therefore it can 
never be ignorance.'® 

(d } Ignorance cannot exist independently, just as a 
disease cannot exist independent'of any patient.'^ Hence, 

26 ibi^ m, 
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^orance caaoot remain with knowledge nor without it, just 
like a fish made of salt, though it becomes alive, would 
cot live in water nor outside water.* ^ 

( e ) No relation can east between Atman and Igno¬ 
rance, as no relation can esist between a rope and a snake. 
Rope cannot bind the serpant. 

(///) Ignorance cannot bt proved by any Pramana. 

(a) The Pramanas like perception, inference eto,are 
not ignorance itself, but they are the results of Ignorance, 
just like a creeper is the result of a seed, dream is the result 
of sleep and the appearance of a double moon is the effect 
of something wrong in the eye-sight. So the triad of Knower, 
The Known and Knowledge (Pramata, Prameya and Pramana) 
is the result of Ignorance. Hence the Pramanas are not entitled 
to be called Pramanas, because they do not spring from 
knowledge but from Ignorance.*^ 

(b) If the identity of cause and effect is assumed all 
the things in the world would be non-different from ignorance, 
and hence they cannot prove its existence. Both ways we 
cannot prove ignorance, and existence of Ignorance cannot 
be admitted for want of authoritative evidence. Ignorance 
neither produces any effect jooc is it ht to be the cause of 
any effect. Hence it is unreal. * * 

(^^11 iwdi vn, ss-». 
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{IV) Ignorance cannot dwell in Atman in its Pare state, 

(a) It can be maintained, that Ignorance dwells in 
Atman in its pure state, as fire dwells in the wood before 
cbumiog. But this is not possible since even the word Atman 
has no room in that pure state, much less there would be 
room for ignorance. It would be as futile as removing the 
burnt part of the wick before the lamp is lighted, or to cleanse 
the mirror which is not yet made.*^ 

( b) To say, that Ignorance existed in Atman when he 
was neither a being nor non-being, would be tantamount to 
saying that the non-entity of a jar was broken into thousand 
pieces.®* 

( c ) One, who seeks to prove Ignorance in pure intelli¬ 
gence, seeks to defeat his own purpose just like the person 
seeking to prove the existence of darkness in broad day‘light. 
He is self-stultified.®® 

(d) And if it is not sought to be proved, its existence 
stands self-condemned.®® 

( V) Ignorance cannot be proved with reference to the 
manifestatioa of the Objective World. 

(a) Objection Though it is difficult to call Atman 
by name, there is spread out this wide world, and not only 

23 rucl; VTT. 56-64. 

24 Ibid; VH, 66-57. 
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it is Spread out but is directly seen m front of us. It is true 
that Ignorance is not visible, but we cannot doubt its exist¬ 
ence which we can easily apprehend by inference from the 
vast expanse of the visible world. If there is one moon in the 
sky and it appears as two, we infer that there is a of 

eye*sight. Trees are fresh and green and thoi^h we do not 
see the source of water, still we infer that their rooTS are 
taking water which exists deep under the soil. So the existence 
of the ignorance is known from the viable world, as the cause 
from the effect. Then again, Though a man who is asleep is 
not conscious of the sleep which goes away at the time of 
awakening, still, the sleep can be inferred from the dreams. 
In the same way Atman is puce and yet there is the appear* 
ance of the world. So we can infer that ^norance exists.^ ^ 
Ignorance corresponds with sleep, and dream with the worldly 
appearance. 

(b) Answer > The argument, that the existence of 
Ignorance must be known by the process of mediate inference 
by reference to the vast expanse of the objective world, can 
be opposed with a countef~argiimeQt,-tbat the very existence 
of the objective world, ffir from beii^ the outcome of Igaor- 
ance, speaks volumes for the existence of a counter-entity, 
which is diametrically oppo^te in character, to the Ignorance 
in question. And one is not required to seek far to prove the 
exiscence of Knowledge, as its existence has got self-cied* 
entials. To cal! knowledge ignorance is as absurd as to call a 
thing dark collyrium which makes all the other things bright 
and whiter than the moon. It is like saying that water per¬ 
forms the function of fire and ambrosia produces poison. 
Where we see in front of us Knowledge pervading all the 
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wofdly acdvityi how can the fiood of Igoorance would come 
there. 

(VI) If Ignorance has the Power of Presentation, It 
Cannot he Called Ignorance. 

Though it is maintained that Ignorance presents the 
multiple existence to the perverted human eye, still unconsci¬ 
ously and inspite of himself the Ajoanvadi has as good as 
admitted that Ignorance has the power of presentation* Solid 
human experience shows that Ignorance cannot have the 
power of presentation. On the other hand, it is Knowledge 
which has been universally characterised with that power. 
Since that characteristic is admitted in a particular thing, it 
is immaterial to us if you call that particular thing by a 
different name. Just as the so called Anjana ( collynum), 
which shows the treasure>trove, does not cease to have its 
peculiar power simply for its being called Anjana. The name 
Anjan, i. e. a black pigment, does not prevent us from seeing 
the treasure. In Che same way the gold figure of Goddess 
Ambika, though it is resplendent with lustre, is ungrudgingly 
called Kalika which signifies Parvatl associated with a dark 
colour. 

As a matter of fact it is the light of the Absolute Sim 
that enlightens everythir^ from Shiva to the clod of the earth, 
that causes the existence of wordly knowle^e and gives birth 
to all insight. Who would try to point it out as Ignorance 

STTT ST’nt i aiUH ^5^ I ^ ^ i 
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except a wretched person trying to shroud the Sun in a cloth 
of darkness. ? 

( VI J ) Ajnanvadin's Mal^apropism 

Ajnanavadi describes Joana, not with the word Jnana 
but with the word Ajnan i. e. " A ** simply prefixed to the 
proper word Jnana without any particular meaning of its 
own. This verges on mal-apropism* Delimiting Atman by 
calling Ignorance is as fruitless di confining the fire in a 
lac-box. Just as fire reduces to ashes the lac-box and blazes 
afiame as usual, in the same way, the Atman breaks through 
the cruscation of words of Ajnanavadin and flourishes self- 
luminous as it is habituated to. 

Ajnanavadi gains nothing by his wrong way of argume¬ 
ntation, but commits two sins-one, of misnaming a thing and 
the other, of utter falsehood by means of ascribiitg to the 
purest thing the most despicable name which signifies a filthy 
attribute. If pearls can be prepared out of water and a lamp 
lit with the help of a burnt cow-dung, then alone you can 
attribute Ignorance to Pure intelligeacc.®® 

{VIII) Though Ignoranco is supposed to be born cut of 
knowledge, it vanishes at its very birth- 

Even granting that there was Ignorance in the b^inning, 
Knowledge must have put an end to it. Hence there can be 

20 f STTjW I «TTe>TT I 3tT^ 
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so uUc of ignorance. Knowledge cannot give birth to Igno- 
ance, but suppose that it did so, still, at its very birth, Ignor* 
ance would die away in the presence of knowledge and there 
would remain Knowledge only. So it is useless to discuss 
about ignorance also from this point of vicw.^ ’ 

(IX) The Support of the Shruti. 

have already seen that Jnanadeva does not rely upon 
the Sacred Scriptures for his thesis. However, in one verse, 
he says that the Vedas also say, '* This world is illuminated 
by His light. ® After putting forth all the arguments, this 
quotation comes at the end of the chapter. ]c shows that bis 
reliance is only secondary. The verse which is quoted occurs 
thrice in different Upaalshadas.^ ^ It tells ua that Brahman is 

the light of lights ”. 

There no sun shines, no moon, nor glimmering star, 

Nor yonder lighten!!^, the fire of earth is quenched; 

Prom him, who alone shines, all else borrows its 

brightness. 

The whole world bursts into splcnder at his shining.^ ^ 

It is to be noted that Shamkar interpretes the above 
passage to denote the Reality of Brahman and falsity of the 
world.*® 
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But Jodoadeva quotes the vetse to support his theory 
of the world as the delightful expression of the Reality and 
not Its illusory appearance. 

iX) Atman mold never meet Ignorance though he 
parposety tries to do $o- 

The non-existent Ignorance cannot be in any causal 
reUtioQ with the expanse of things, just as darkness will have 
no connection whatsoever with the Sun, even though the Sun 
retires to its abode. The Sun will not come into contact with 
darkness thoug:h it retires to its abode, in the same way 
Atman will never come in contact with ignorance though he 
would offer to take the help of Ignorance in fashioning the 
world.®® 

It will be seen from the various criticisms ^ven above 
that Madhva, Nimbark and Vallabha are almost following the 
same line of criticism followed by Ramanuja. Shri. Pandurang 
sharma in his articles on Jnaneshwar and other philosophers, 
has tried to show similarities between Ramanuja's various 
Anupapattis and the points of criticism adopted by Jnanadeva. 
Dr. Pendse has critically examined the view of Pandurang- 
sharma and his conclusions are as follow.^ 

( 1 ) The verses VII-lO, 1 i dted by Pandurang sharma^ 
as similar to Ramanuja's Ashrayanupatti, have only a partial 
similarity. Jnanadeva omits the part of ‘'Java's impossibility 
of being the locus of Avidya" which Ramanuja maintains 

86 8Rn^ ^ ^ i ii fnrnTT i ^ 
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(S) In the case of Tirodhanaaupapatd, Jnaoadeva does 
not mention the name Tkodban, but the criticUm of Ramanuja 
is included in Jnanadeva’s criticism of the locus of Avidya. 
Though there is no similarity in expression, the purport is 
similar. So there is a partial similarity also in this case. 

(8) Swarupanupapatti'' Here Pandurang sharma cites 
the verses Vll-5, 28, 89. Now these verses are instances of 
first two AnupapanU. Only the last line of 85 th verse which 
means “ Ainao caanot be proved independently, " bears some 
resemblance, but the lines of argiunent followed by Ramanuja 
and Jnanadeva are different. Hence here also there is a partial 
likeness. 

(4) Anifvachaniyatvanupapatti-VII-88,39,40 are quoted 
as its instances but these can be included under Ashrayanupapacti 
and Anupapatd of perception. Jnanadeva acknowledges that 
Nescience is Anirvachaniya; Ramanuja does not agree with 
him on this point. Hence there is no similarity between the 
two thinkers. 

( 5) PramananupapattiRamanuja criticises the view 
of Advaitin who says that Ajnana being positive, is the object 
of Anupalabdhi Pramana and shows that we cannot experience 
the positivity of Ajnana, while Jnanadeva shows all the Pram- 
anas as invalid because they spring fcom nescience ( as his 
opponent says). 

( $ ) AnumaoanupapattiSame is the case as above. 
Dr. Pendse shows a point of similarity which is not noted 
by Pandurang sharma. That is the argument fcom the appear* 
ance of the world. Ramanuja has not refuted the point while 
Jnanadeva has done it. Hence the similarity is not complete* 
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Dr. Pead«e also shows bow other refutations are also 
dissimilar. But while doing so he tries to show slmilariues of 
Jnanadeva and Shamkar which are not well-founded. He 
says that both Shamkar and Jnanadeva regard nescience as 
non-exisieat and hence Jnanadeva s Amritanubhava is nothing 
but an elaborate exposition of the Adhyasa*bhashya of. 
Shamkar.^ ® He quotes as his support Jwo verses-VII-88 and 
VI-8&. The first verse has the illustration of rope and serpent. 
But this illustration is given only to show that no relation 
can exist between Atman and Ignorance and not as Shankarites 
usually give to show the illusory nature of the world. In the 
second verse Jnanadeva says that to call nescience as Anir- 
vachaniya is as much as to say that it does not exist and by 
the very name It proves its non-exisieace. Shamkar also says, 
in his Adhyas *bhashya, that Adhyasa which is called Avidya 
is false. But Avidya is false from the point of view of those 
that have attained liberation, and not from the point of view 
of worldly people who are Ignorant; and all the categories of 
knowledge, knower and the known which pervade wordly 
appearance are the outcome of nescience ^ ^ 

Now we have seen how Jnanadeva has criticised the 
point of Ajnana existing before the rise of knowledge, in his 
introduction to the Ajnana Khandan.*^ Then again, he has 
clearly stated that the manifestation of the world is sot due 
to nescience but it is the expres^on of pure intelligence and 
hence the triad of Knower, Knowledge and the Known does 
not spring from Ignorance, but is enlightened by the Atman. 

3S Ibid. p. 31S. 
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To Shamkar, the world is the outcome of Avidya, while to 
Jnanadeva it ia " Chidvilas/-The play of the Absolute. 
Shamkar posits AjnaQa betweea Atman and the world, while 
Jnauadeva* in his refutation, shows its futility and considers 
it unnecessary and perverse because Acrnan itself vibrates in 
. the form of the Universe.^ * 

So Dr. Pendse has not interpreted the facts fairly when 
he has tried to Identify the views of Jnanadeva and Shamkar. 
We can agree with him in so far as he says that Jnanadeva 
has not followed Ramanuja. In fact, though Ramanuja was a 
predecessor of Jnanadeva, the aitidsm about the locus of 
Avidya is such as can be independently suggested by the 
works of Advaicins themselves, amongst whom there is a 
difference of opinion on this point. The followers of the old 
school like Sarvajnatmamimi, Prakashatcian and Anandabodh 
maintain that Avidya is located in the Absolute Consciousness, 
while Vachaspati and his school hold that it is located in the 
Jiva-Consciousness. Jnanadeva has refuted the very existence 
of Avidya in his elaborate, subtle and skilful argument against 
the theory of Ajnana. He has taken great pains to show that 
the conception of ^norance, as existii^ and causing the 
manifestation of the world, is lo^cally absurd as well as 
distorts the facts of experience. Here we get the negative aspect 
of Jnanadeva s cosmological view. It tells us what the world 
is not and warns us not to underestimate Its content. It 
strikes at the root of Mayavada or Avldyavada of Shamkar 
which regards world as caused by Nescience and hence 
illusory. 

41 i ^ mwwr i ^ srrfoTsr ^ \ 
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Nature of the world-Expresaioo of DivJne Love aod Jo;, 
a) Atman U htyond description. 

Vhile starlog that the cause of the mauifesiation of the 
universe cannot be Ignorance, Joanadeva describes the nature 
of Atman. Atman is not proved by any ocher means but his 
existence is self-established. He is beyond existence and non¬ 
existence. But he is not void on that account. He sees without 
seeing anything. Though some try to establish his non-exist¬ 
ence, he bears it calmly. In any state, even in deep sleep, bis 
omniscience is not affected. The Veda cannot apprehend him. 
the Sun cannot show him, and the Sky cannot pervade him. 
Ego-consciousness cannot catch him. Intellect knows every¬ 
thing except him. Mind cannot imagine his being and various 
sense organs can not taste how sweet he is. But his perfection 
is such as it swallows this incomprehensibility as well as its 
one-ness.^ * 


b ) World as the sport 0/ Aiman^ 

Setting aside all these difficulties of indescribability, the 
doors of illumination are opened for the glorious display of 
Atman who becomes the Knower and the Known without 
being transformed. Visions upon Visions are displayed, but 
all of them test upon one Pure Intelligence. The Atman is so 
intoxicated by the glorious spectacle of creation that it does 
not wish to see the same scene in the mirror of the objective 
universe. Every moment He wears, as if, new and beautiful 
apparels. He expands Himself and shines forth as the world. 

^ I ^ 5? I i atrrt^ ^ w 
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The Observer, in the guise of the objccis, comes to visit 
Himself. The thread of unity is cot the least disturbed As 
water sports with itself under the ginse of waves, the 
Atman plays with Itself by becoming the process of the 
universe and feels happy. No difference U created in the fire 
when it wears the garland of flames. The Sun cannot be held 
to be separated from its rays when it is thickly surrounded 
by them. The unity of the Moon is not disturbed even when 
enveloped by its light. The lotus is still a lotus even 
though it blooms into a thousand petals. The king Sahasrariuna 
has thousand hands but he does not become one thousand and 
one persons. Even when there are spread on a loom a number 
of threads, there is found in them nothing but thread. Though 
in the residence of speech there is a meeting of crore of 
words, still it is all speech. Similarly there is no difference 
in the Atman when he presents Himself either as the seer 
of the world, or as the world that He sees, for it is all the 
Atman Himself. If a lump of sugar is bre^en to pieces it is 
nothing but sugar. 

c) No parallel can be found to this sport. 

If the seed of a Banyan tree had been able to produce 
the full-grown tree without breaking Itself, then it would 
have been possible to illustrate how the Atman expands itself 
into the manifold world without disturbing its unity. * * The 
Atman is incomparable in its richness or glory. It could have 

43 1^^ «a\n<€ \ \ l II 
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been compared with the sun if his rays had not gone out of 
him. Cotton cannot come out and produce doth without the 
bursting of cotton*‘boU. A gold bar cannot be timed into 
ornaments without changing itself Water cannot pass from 
one place to another without surpassing the obstacles. So 
Atman cannot be compared with these. There isj therefore, 
no parallel to the sport of Atman and all that we can say 
about It is, it is like itself.*^ 

So in the evolution and involution of the world the 
self-illumination of the Atman is not changed and there is no 
other cause present except him. The process of the universe 
is nothing but Atman’s love for Himself and we have already 
seen how Jnanadeva has described the sweet union of God 
and Goddess which gives birth to the offspring in the form 
of the Universe. God and Goddess are one and it is as much 
as to say that God loves Himself The whole Universe is 
not an enchanting deception of Avidya, but the expression of 
that Supreme Love. 

45 i TO i toi 
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THE NATURE OF IIVA- 

ImporUncd of (he Problem 

The nature of Jiva or the individual self is one of the 
main problems of Philosophy. The nature of God« man and 
the world are three outstanding problems and the value of any 
philosophy depends upon their satisfactory solution. The 
goal of a philosophical thinking is not merely an intellecti^al 
solution of a question but to guide man through weal and 
woe by showing him the beacon-light of his true nature* by 
pointing out his real dignity and status in the whole universe 
and his relation with the Supreme Being. “ Man, Know thy 
self was the watchward of the teaching of Socrates. Only 
Knowledge of the self was worth the name of Knowledge 
with the Upanishadic thinkers. Every other kind of Knowledge 
was a sign of poverty of the soul who did not know itself. A 
man may be versed in all sciences, may know the constituents 
of the atoms and the stars, may know all the fine arts, yet if 
he does not know himself it is all a vain parody. Hence the 
test of the supreme philosophy is that of giving man the 
knowledge of his own self. 

Various Conceptions of Jlva. 

Various systems have, however, various conceptions of 
the Jiva or the individual soul. Though the nature of the self 
forms one of the persistent problems of philosophy it is also 
one of the most difficult problems and hence when we turn 
to the various answers to this question by different systems 
of philosophy, we find their bewildering variety. Charvakas 
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consider consciousness as the function of the physical body 
and hence identify the soul with it. The Yogachara school of 
Buddhists acknowledge the a^egate of ideas but deny their 
unifying principle in the form of the souL The pluralistic 
realists like Naiyayikas regard the soul as a substance of which 
knowledge is an attribute and not the essence. The Samkhya 
philosophy regards the self as purey continuous, immutable 
consciousness and tries to explain the experience of activity 
and alterarions of personality by stating that these are due 
to the ^Ise identification of the self with the Prakrit!. 

Different exponents of Vedant philosophy have different 
conceptions. 

Shamkar He analyses the nature of the self and sepa¬ 
rates its noumenal and phenomenal aspects. The noumenat 
aspect is its consciousness without which there would be no 
sense of I " or ^oism. Ultimately the self is identical with 
Brahman and at the dawn of true knowlet^e its self-hood 
vanishes. The empirical portion of the self is contributed by 
Maya. Hence the self has the spiritual element as well as 
physical and psychical adjuncts. These are all illusory and 
only the spirit is real.' 

Ramanuja He regards the soul as the self-consdous 
atom different from its physical, psychical and vital function¬ 
ings. Relatioo between Brahman and Jiva is not that of the 
reality and appcarencc but that of the soul and its body. As 
the soul controls, supports, and utilises its body for its own 
ends, in the same way Ishwar controls supports and utilises 
the selves for His purpose. The soul has very intimate and 
organic relation with Ishwar and is inseparable from Him- 

) Jtp- P. T. it 4 ju • TboQgbt 
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Madhiva He sets forth a scheme of iivefold difference 
of which first and foremost is the difference between Jiva and 
Ishwar. There are vital differences between the two. God is 
ever free from samsara, all-knowing and all-powerful creater 
of the universe, while Jiva is comparatively igooranr, dependent 
and bound to the samsara. These limications really pertain to 
the soul and not merely due to our misapprehension. Some 
of these, like comparative ignorance and dependence, persist 
even in liberation ^ 


Nimbark He mainrains that individual souls are in£- 
nice in number and atomic in size. Ail-pervading knowledge 
being their attribute, thty can cc^nize various sensations in 
different parts of their bodies. The individual souls are, in 
one sense, different from God and in another sense, consti¬ 
tuent parts of Him Though atomic and panless in their nature 
they are completely pervaded by God through His all-perva¬ 
ding nature. They are bound with the beginningless girdle of 
Karma but are emancipated through the grace of God. In 
emandpation they feel themselves like one with Him and 
abide in Him as a parr of His ene^.^ 

VaVahha He regards Jiva as an emanation of Brahman 
and as atomic. It has no separate existence. The finite centres 
of consciousness' and inert existence emanate from Brahman 
out of His innate desire of self-expression. Consciousness and 
bliss are absent in the inert while In a Jiva bliss only is 
absent. * 

2 B. N. SrithriftmofU U. A» - p. ^7. 

S Dr. 6. N. HisWsy of Zodioo Philosophy Vob II p. 4ia>414. 

4 Dr. M. N. Soricor.:- Vodoatlnoi p. 44, ^ 
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Jnaoadeva'a GonceptioQ of tbe Jiva or Fiaiia self. 

Jcanadcva’s conception of the finite self is different and 
at the same time more clear and dignified than those of the 
other Indian philosophers. Finite self, though each has its 
different content, is an experiencing subject and partakes the 
nature of the Infinite or the Ultimate Reality. It is not a mere 
appearance, as Advaitins like Sbamkar maintain, that ultima¬ 
tely dissolves in the Absolute. The relation of the Absolute 
and the finite self is also peculiar. Ramanuja says that this 
relation is that of Aprathak-siddhl ” and not that of 
Samavaya. " It is the internal relation and not external. He 
uses the analogy of the soul and its body to denote this intimate 
relation. So the soul of souls controls and sustains them and 
in this way there exists a vital relation between the two. Still 
we feel a gap in this view and according to Jnanadeva the 
relation between them is more intimate and inseparable than 
Ramanuja would imagine. 

V7e have already seen bow Jnanadeva describes the 
Absolute as splictin gitself into subject and object and experience 
ing Itself. Now the subjective aspect differentiates between 
so many finite selves through which the Reality enjoys Its 
own wealth. So the real nature of an individual is experiencing 
of the Being. While describing the real status of the individuals 
Jnanadeva makes the point clear by using various beautiful 
similies. He says, '‘There is as it were fragrance became a 
nose and smelt itself, or sound became ear and heard itself, 
or the mirror became the eye to see itself. Air by its own 
motion became a fan, or the head became the Cbampaka 
flower to decorate itself. The longue became the taste, the 
lotus became the Sun, Chakora bird became the Moon, 
flowers became the bees, the damsel became the youth 
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or the sleeper became the bed. The sprout of the mango 
tree became the Cuckoo, or the limbs became the Malaya 
breeie"-® In this way Jnanadcva dcsaibes how the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, the seer and the seen are merged in one 
Absolute. But this me^ng dees not mean excinedoo. It implies 
that amid this diversity the Unity of Experience is not 
broken like the Shevanti flower that remains one though 
it blooms into thousand petals. 

So the flnite self expresses the innate nature of the 
Ultimate Reality to manifest Itself through duality. “ Unity 
comes of its own accord in the court-yard of duality and as 
diversity increases the unity is deepened The relation 
between the individual self and the Absolute is not imaginary 
as Shamkar believes, nor physical as Ramanuja would have it. 
It is also not of a mere dependence as Madbwa puts forth. 
There is no negauve relation due Co Che absence of bliss in 
the self as VaJlabha thinks. It is not fragmentary as Nimbark 
imagines. According to Jnanadeva, the relation is more 
intimate and natural. The finiteness of the individual does 
not mean that it is a degradation of Reality but it implies 
that the Reality determines itself in order to realize itself in 
various forms. So the end of life is nor emancipation 
( Mulcti) but to realize this real dignity and act up to Its 
real worth. God-realization means understanding how God 
realizes Himself through one's being and this is the secret 
of natural devotion, before which Yoga and Knowledge grow 
pale like the Moon In broad day-light.^ 

6 AmriMaubliATA, IX, 
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CHAPTER VII 


BHAKTI OR GOD-REALIZATION. 

The coiaception of Bhaktl has played an important role 
in the religious history of India. It has also dominated the 
various schools of philosophy. So before we propound Jnana* 
deva's view it will be useful to trace its history from the 
earlier Vedic period down to the age of Jnanadeva. 

Vedlc Age 

In the Hymns of the Rlgveda, natural powers are regarded 
as so many deifies. Sayana has classified them in three divi¬ 
sions. ( 1 ) Celestial deities e. g. Varun, Sun, Ushas etc. (3) 
Intermuodane-deities e. g. Indra and Maruts. ( 8 ) Terrestrial 
deities e. g. Agni and Soma. There is a polytheistic as well as 
a Henotheistic tendency and these Gods are worshipped for 
the sake of worldly benefits such as wealth, offspring, cattles, 
victory in the stru^es, as well as for the heavenly happiness. 
Of all these Gods Varuna and Indra are more prominent. 
Varuna is the upholder of moral and physical order. The 
rivers keep their bound, the ocean does not oversweep, the 
Sun and the Moon follow their coiuses at his behest. He 
commands the regularity of the noumena. He Is omniscient, 
knows the hearts of men and people cannot escape him. He 
punishes sinners but forgives those that repent. So Dr. Radha- 
krishnan aptly remarks that the theism of the Vaishnavas and 
the Bhagawatas with its emphasis on Bhakti is to be traced 
to the Vedic worship of Varun with its consciousness of sia 
and trust in divine fb^veness.’ Indra is regarded as the 
national and war-god. The position of Agni is different. He 

l _P r. RadbaJcriabDAD f of IndiAo Phllcaopli? V^. I p. '78. 
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is a great ftlend of men and mediates between God and man. 
Vedic sages talk to him as with a dear companion and ask 
him the blessings which a kind father bestows upon his dear 
children. So in these Vedic hymns we breath an atmosphere 
of hearts fuU of devotion though it has not found the right 
direction and its adequate pbilosophicai background.^ Gra¬ 
dually, however, there is a change in this atmosphere and 
those simple hymns are used for the purpose of various sacri¬ 
fices The word squires more significance than the underlying 
emotion. Even the Gods pale into insignificance before the 
power of sacrifice. It is not the grace of God that (s powerful 
but the various sacrificial rices and the hymns recited as 
prescribed in the Brahmanas or ritualistic manuals. 

Side by side there is also a tendency of scepticism about 
theesisrence of so many Gods. The eitiscence of even Indra 
is doubted.^ Thoughts were expressed about one Substance 
underlying various divinities.* At the end of the R^eda we 
find something like s^ostic atmosphere in the famous 
Nasadiya Sukta.^ 


The Upanlshadas 

In the Vedic age itself the polytheism was giving way 
to monotheism. The same tendency is carried out in the 
Upanlshadas. The supreme God-head, however, is not some 
cosmic outward force but formes the very basis of human 
life. He is the inward Atman who manifests Itself in the 

2 KaoMie & - fiirtor/ of Indifto :• • Folod, 

p. 409. 
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4 Ibid; I. 194-40. 
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form of subjective &nd objective worlds Atmati is 
identical with Brahman to whom all the Gods were subordi** 
nated. Agni has no power to bum a blade of grass nor Vayu 
has any strength ro blow It without the help of Brahman.^ 

The age of the Upanishadas was the age of speculation 
and hence there are no prayers for material prosperity but 
there are meditations of the One Spirit,^ who is worshipped 
for leading one from unreal to the real, from darkness to light, 
from death to immortality.^ Nachiker, whom Yama offers a 
boon of wealth, offspring, celestial damsels with chariots and 
musical instruments, does not accept these transitory blessings 
bur insists on knowing the real nature of Atman. He is 
convinced that man is nor really satisfied unless he is in 
possession of this highest knowledge.® This Self-knowledge 
is not obtained by any other m ea n s but by the grace of Atman 
Itself -" The Self cannot be realized by the study of the Vedas, 
nor by intelligence, nor by deep learning. It can be realized 
by him only whom it chooses or favours. To him the Self 
reveab its own nature.”^® The doctrine of grace finds its 
clearest expression in this verse. There is an atmosphere of 
personal warmth and affecrion when the great philosopher 
Yajnyavalkya propounds the doctrine of Arman and says that 
the husband, wife, sons and other objects of love are not dear 
for their own sake, but they are dear for the love of Atman.’* ^ 
So Atman is the true object of love. Every lover of any wordly 
object is unconsciously a lover of Atman. Hence by self-ana¬ 
lysis he shotdd find the true nature of this love and the Atman. 

6 Suvpftoiahfre. oh. in. 
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The word Bhakti occurs for the first time in the Upanishadas.^ * 
The doctrine of grace and self-surrender is emphasised in the 
Svetashveraropanishad, and Brahman is described as of the 
nature of bliss and the source of all human joys, in the 
Taittiriya and Brihadaranyak Upanishadas. 

The Upanishadas do net teach a set theory of philosophy. 
There are various suggestions at truth and the bubbling up 
of the thoughts of numerous sages of antiqidty, each of whom 
tried to express as naively, as simply and as directly as possi¬ 
ble, the thoughts which were uppermost in his niind."^ * For 
this reason^ we find in them the roots of the later day systems 
of philosophy. In this way we also find in the Upanishadic 
doctrine of divine Immanence and of Atman’s nature of bliss, 
the germs of the later day philosophy of Bhakti>y(^a. 

Muktikopanishada gives a list of lOS Upanishadas out of 
which only thirteen are major and others are minor works 
that were composed to support Yoga, Shaivism, Vaishnavism, 
Shaktism and Vedantism. In tbeKalisantaranopanishad Lord's 
name is extolled as capable of removing all sins. ^ ^ 

The Bbagavsdgita 

The Doctrine of Bhakti is found expUcitely stated in the 
Bh^avadgita. In the Upanishadas different Upasanas or medi* 
rations upon things like mind, person in the sun or moon, 
food, vital breath-thinkbg them to be Brahman-are pre¬ 
scribed. ^ ^ In the chapter X of the Bhagavadgica various Vibhutis 

23 6wetuhv»taLr UpaBla&*d»; TI. 33. 
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or excftlknt forms of God are described God is the self 
dwelling ia all beings that ace bom. He ts Vishnu among 
Adityas> the radiant Sun among various forms of light* the 
moon among nightly luminaries. ^ ® Everything that is potent 
prosperous or forceful springs from a portion of bis splend¬ 
our.*^ In the next chapter Arjuna is described to have seen 
the vision of His splendour in its fullness. He sees the Virat 
form of God-the form in which Arjuna Himself is swallowed 
up In the beginning of the chapter XII we see him asking 
who were superior among the worshippers of the Personal and 
the Impersonal.* ® Krishna tells him that both of them reach 
the same goal but the path of those that follow the impersonal 
aspect of God is strewn with great difficulties. * ® Thus the Gita 
recommends the Path of Bhakci or approach to the Reality 
through love and devotion, as superior and at the same time 
without any risk, for the God Himself is ready to help his 
devotee at every step. At the end of the Gita Arjuna is advised 
to set aside ail the other means of salvation and surrender 
himself with all his heart to God who abides in the hearts of 
all things and moves them so that he will. be liberated from 
all the sins by His Grace. This is the secret that the L*ord 
wishes to disclose to his dear disciple. 

With all the catliolicicy of the Gita we find there also 
the advice not to disclose its teachings to an xinbeliever.^* 
Then again, though God is described as Purushottam who 
only is fit to be worshipped* those that worship bwer deities 
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also reach the same goal. ^ * In this way the Giu has indirccdy 
encouraged these lower forms of worship- 

The philosophical background of the Gitasecmsto beiodc« 
finite and this indefiaitcoess is the source of various interpre¬ 
tations of it by di^rent commentators like Shamkar, Hamanuja 
and others. God is the ultimate Reality according to the Gita, but 
when we come to the descriptions about His nature we find 
that He is described both ways. He is described as personal 
as well as impersonal, the actor as well as the spectator, 
transcendent as well as immanent. 

In the chapter XIII we find the conception of the imper¬ 
sonal. God is omnipresent. He is Nirguna. He moves and moves 
not, is near and far oE We have passages where the 
Personal God is described under Vedantic and Samkhya 
influence. Under Vedantic jnfiuence we find three kinds of 
Purushas-Kshara, Akshara and Uttama Purusha i. e. mutable 
beings of the world, the immutable self inside us and the 
supernal God.^^ Here God as well as nature also is personified. 
Under Samkhya influence there is the description of two 
Prakrilis i. e. Apara or nature and Para or Selves, and one 
Purusha who is God.®* We also find a third kind of description 
in the Gi. XIII of a Purush, a Prikriti and a Para Purush 
or Paramatma who is above them. 

God is described both as an actor and a spectator. In 
the Ch. XVIIl it is said that he who sees the God as doer, 
docs not see the reality.®® Also in Ch. V “ God only looks 

23 Ilia: ZV, JS-17. 

24 Ibid; VTl, 4>6. 
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on and leaves all things to nature’*. On the ocher hand in 
the Ch. XVIII God is described as the supreme doer, the 
great potter of the universe parallel to Plato’s God as " demi¬ 
urge at work on his " spindle 

Then again God is described as transcendent and imma* 
nent. In the Ch XlII it is said that ;use as the sky is untainted 
by any other things, similarly God is cot contaminated. On 
the other hand we get in Ch VII, “ All these things arc 
woven on me as pearls on a thread.... I am the seed of all 
beings.”-* Because of these two kinds of descriptions we find 
that the same Gita is interpreted by Holtsman as pantheistic 
and by Garbe as theistic out and out. 

As regards Bhakti, though the Gita praises it so much, it 
is not regarded as the Alpha and Omega of spiritual life but 
as means to liberation or Moksha. The same state is described 
as Nisrraigunya or beyond three gunas. Naishkarmya or purp¬ 
oseless action and Sthitaprajna or equanimous intellect. The 
sum and substance of Gita, then, is that intense devotion 
brings God's grace and by God's grace an individual gets 
liberation.®® 


The Bhagawata 

'• The Gita is universally accepted as the tptie gmdej the 
Shrimat Bhagwata is accepted only by Bhaktas. The latter 
( Bhaktas ).... consider the Gita as only the seed from which 
the other book the Shrimat Bhagawata, has sprung. Indeed, 
where the Gita ends, the Bhagawata begins.’**® So says a 

sc IbidiV.U. '' 
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biographer of the famous Vaishnava Saint Chairanya. Not only 
Bhagawau begins where the Gita ends but it gives more promi* 
nence to Bhakti than the Gita. Disiuterested action and 
knowledge without the presence of devotion to the Lord are 
worthless.®^ Bhakti is the supreme goal of life.®* A true 
Bhakta does not desire heavenly pleasures, kingdom on earth, 
difierenc Yc^ic powers-nay not even Moksha. All these pale 
into insigoihcance before the bliss he enjoys. So Bhakti is 
superior even to Moksha or liberation.®^ Sinners like Ajamil 
and even dumb animal s like the elephant Gajendra are 
entitled to the path of Bhakti and we lind in the Bhagawat 
their life stories along with those of great dvotees like 
Pralhad. Dhruva, Uddhava and Cowherds and Maidens of 
Brindavan. 

Along with this tendency in the Bhagawata to give supremacy 
to Bhakti we find that it inclines sometimes to extreme asce¬ 
ticism represented by men like Jad-Bharat and Kadaryu. 
These people with their utter disregard of their bodies, are more 
like extreme Jain ascetics than true devotees. Then again the 
author of the Bhagawata seems doubtful about the supreme 
significance of Bhakti when he says that the path of action is 
suitable for the worldly minded, the path of knowledge is for 
those who have aversion to the pleasures of the world, while 
the path of devotion is for those that are not inclined to both 
the extremes.®* 

80 S. K. 6bMh :• L&rd Qooj«aa, Ih p. 
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It is to be doted that the Chatusloki Bhagawata is regarded 
as the quint'essence of the Bhagawata. God has told Brahma 
the great secret in four stanzas ^ ^ This secret ought to contain 
the secret of devotion but we find there the teaching of 
' Anvyaya-Vyatirek-Jnana, ’ thoi^h, the commentator Shri- 
dhac interpretes the meaning of " Secret ” as Devotion " 
and Vishwanarh Chakravarti-another great commentator 
who was a follower of the Cbaitanya sect intetpietes it as 
"Loving devotion” (Prem-Bhakti^ 

The Shandilya Sutras 

Though nothing is definitely known about the priority 
among the two sutras-rhe sutras of Shandilya and those of 
Narada-we can infer from some internal evidence the priority 
of the Shandilya Sutras. Narada Sutras mention Shandilya Sut¬ 
ras but not vice versa. ^ ^ Unlike Narada, Shandilya discusses 
the philosophic background of Bhakti. Carpenter righdy says, 
'* The Sutras of Shandilya interpreted by Svapneshwar 
occupy a middle position between the philosophies of Shamkar 
and Ramanuja. With the former, Svapneshwar declares at the 
outset the ultimate identity of the soul and Brahman. With 
the latter, he vindicates the Reality of the world.^'® ^ According 
*to Shandilya, Brahman is Pure consciousness and Maya is the 
power of Brahman and nor a mere illusion.^ ^ Both are real and 
eternal and both are necessary and inter'-dependent causes 
of tbeworld.^^ As regards the conception of Jiva audits 
relation with Brahman Shandilya mentions the views of other 

sc Ibid; n, 9. as-ac. 
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two thinicers viz and Badarayaa. The former main¬ 

tains the absolute difference between Jiva and Brahman, while 
the latter conaiders both as identical. Shandilya himself rejects 
both the views and tries to reconcile them by holding that 
the Jiva and Brahman are distinct from each other and yet 
one in essence. The finite soul is potentially infinite while 
Brahman is actually infinite. The finite soul is capable of 
attaining the state of Brahman. Therefore they are identical 
in essence, though they are actually different from each 
other.*® 

Unlike Shamkar Shandilya holds that the empirical life 
of the Jiva ( Samsara) is not due to ^oracce ( Ajnana ) but 
to the absence of devotion ( Abhakti) and so Bhakti and not 
Jnana is the means of liberation.^ ^ 

The Narada BhakCi^Sutraa 

The author of these sutras is God-intoxicated. Instead 
of raising and discussing the questions about the nature of 
Brahman, Jiva and Jagat he goes straight into the heart of 
Bhakti and describes its nature, means and effects. He also 
explains the criterion of Bhakti and its relation with Y<^a, 
Jnana and Karma. 

While defining Bhakti, Narada mentions the definitions of 
other authors. According to Vyas, Bhakti is the worship of God, 
according to Garga it is narrating God's exploits, while Sha¬ 
ndilya defines it as meditation on the self. Narada himself 
defines it as the highest Love for God, a surrender of all 
actions to Him and agony in His focgetfubess.^^ Narada 

40 lbidsSS-9I. 
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regards Bhakti as superior ro action, knowledge and meditation- 
Devotion is oot a means of knowledge. Knowledge does not 
lead to devotion. They are not interdependent on each other. 
Devotion is the fruit of itself. So the most imporrant point 
which Narada emphasizes Is that Devotion is not a means to 
something else e. g. liberation but it is an end in itself.^ 3 
However, he does not try to base his doctrine on a phi lose 
phical foundation. 

RenunciatioQ of worldly objects and their contact, 
incessant prayer, hearing and singing of the lord's qualities. 
The grace of saints and God are the means of devotion.** 
Narada describes the devotees who axe solely attached to 
God in these words. With their throats choked and tears 
running down their cheeks they talk lovingly with each other. 
They sanctify not only their family but the whole world. Sa¬ 
cred waters are holy because of their contact. Among the 
devotees of God there is no distinction of birth. learning, 
appearance, family, wealth, religious observances and the like, 
since they all belong to Him"*® 

Narada’s conception of Bhakti is more elevated than 
that of Shandilya. But Narada has propounded the 
renunciation as a means of devotion and also advices Karma- 
'Sanyas-givdng up of actions, which is against the tenets of 
Bhakti school of Maharashtra. 

The Bhakti*Mlntam8a>Su(ras 

The author of these Sutras published by M. M. Gopi- 
natha Kaviraj * ® is unknown. The date of their composition 

iS Ibid; s.v$o. 
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is also uRcemln and beoce it can not be ascertained whether 
the work is really one of those associated with the name of 
the acharyas whose references are often met with in Sanskrit 
literature. But it belonfs to a school of thought distinct from 
these of Shandilya and Nsrada. 

In these Sutras Bhakti is regarded as a kind of Ulhas of 
the mind.^^ It is of the nature of Rasa, is eternal and hence 
the end in itself. Here we find a conception different from 
one that is found In some of ihe old Alankar treatises like 
Mammat and others who regard Bhakti as a Bhava and not 
a Rasa. The result of Bhakti is the attraction of God (Ishwara. 
vashikara ) and not the cessation of evil ( Anaratha-nivricti j, 
not even Jivanmukti.** The highest object of human striving 
should not be Moksha or liberation but Bhakti itself.*® The 
effort towards the absence of misery or freedom from pain are 
regarded as enlightened forms of selfishness. So the view of 
the author of Bhakti Mimansa Surras is more allied to that of 
Narada than to that of Shandilya M. M Gopinath Kaviraj 
rightly abserves, " The rejection of Moksha as the supreme 
end of human aspirations, follows as a necessary corollary from 
the conception of Bhakti as in itself the highest form of Bliss 
higher indeed'So it is boldly declared-than Brahmananda 
which is revealed in Moksha.”®® 

Joaoadeva’s Coaceptioa of Bhakti 

The commoDscnse view of Bhakti is that it is a whole¬ 
hearted devotion to God. Though God is the object of such 

47 Bbftkti UtOftruK Satr& 1-1-2. I 

48 4-1-14. 
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a dev(>tion, the feeling of devotion itself is not objective but 
subjective. So Bhakii amounts ultimately to a kind of subje¬ 
ctive feeling, We have already seen how the conception of 
Bhakti has evolved from Vedic times to the sutras of Narada 
and Bhakd'Mimansa and how it is regarded as an end in 
itself and not a means to something else, by these later authors. 
Narada regards Bhakti as the highest love for God and the 
author of the Bhakti-Mimansa-Sutras regards it as of the 
nature of Rasa or the Highest form of Bliss. But after all if 
it is a subjective seutiment its objective value is doubtful. 

Joanadeva's conception of Bhakti as propounded in his 
Amritanubhava is more fundameuial and has an intrinsic or 
absolute value. To him Bhakti is cot some eternal mode of 
approach to Reality or God, but it forms the very essence^ ^ of 
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Reality which is self-experiencing (Swasamvedya) and self- 
illuminating (Swaprakash). Now this sclf^cxpcriencing is 
nothing but Bhakti or Love of God towards Himself. The 
Goddess described in the chapter I of Amritanubhava is 
nothing but this Bhakti which is not only inseperabU but 
forms the very core of Divinity- The whole world, 
animate as well as inanimate, is Its manifestation. “ What is 
termed Swasamvitti ( self-illumination ) by philosophers and 
Shakti (Dynamic power ) by Shaivas is nothing but Bhakti 
from our point of view.” Bhakti is not an act of devotion but 
th very nature of God. 

According to Jnanadeva, the Absolute of philosophy and God 
of religion are identical, The Ultimate Reality is Pure consci* 
ousness, l^ve and Creative Energy. It is the nature of Love 
to express itself and creation is nothing but this expression. 
This Love is not something material- It is a living spirit and 
hence, self conscious and self-realiiii^. So in the words of 
Prof, BcigsoQi " Divine Love is not a thing of God; it is God 
Himself.”®® In this way God can be said to be a person. 
Beigson makes this point clear in these iluminating words- 
‘'It is upon this point ( i. e. Love is God Himself and not a 
thing of Him ) that the philosopher must fasten who holds 
God to be a person and yet wishes to avoid anything like a 
gross assimilation with man.”®® *' To call God a person is not 
a sign of anthropomorphism, because He is not an image of 
the humanbeingwhoishimself God's image . Webb tells us that 

98 B«r£«oo*Tvo sagr««« of Uonlitf and p- SIS. 
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the personality attributed to God is diJ¥erent from man’s 
personality, for The relation of man to xnan in social experience 
is one of mutual exclusion whereas the relation of man and 
God in religious experience is one of mutual inclusion.® * But 
Jnanadeva's view of the relation of the Absolute person and 
finite soul is more deep and the relation is not merely that of 
mutual inclusion 1. e. the finite self dwelling in God as a separate 
self, but the existence of that self means the very manifesta' 
ticn of God whose essence is Love. 

To experience this Love is the goal and the final 
fulhlmexit of life. Before this ideal even the ideal of Jlvan- 
Mukti pales into ins^Ihcance Bhakti ( realization of divine 
Love) and not Mukti (liberation from the wordly bondage) 
is the culmination of spiritual experience. Plurality in the 
world is net merely an illusory appearance to be discarded, 
but it is the minifescation or expression of the Absolute play* 
fulness. Hence a liberated soul Is devoid of that bliss which a 
devotee living in the world enjoys.®® Every object in the 
world is significant to a devotee. It is not a mere objea of 
sensual enjoyment as a materialist thinks, but is the expression 
of divine Love which is also the very source of his life. If 
Moksha or Liberation is the fourth Purushartha (value of life), 
Bhakti is the fifth i. e. the highest.® ® 

So Jnanadeva has Cully brought out the objective ^gni- 
ficauce of Bhakti. It is the highest value not only from our 

M Cr. Bodoir Mote-A Huoclrtd vl Philoeoplt; p. 410. 
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human stand point, but also from the point of the Absolute Expe* 
rieace. Hence here rhe highest value and reality coincide. 
According to Jaanadeva, the sense of numeca is not the core 
of religious experience as Dr. Otto maintains in his The 
Idea of the Holy/'® ’ but it is the seme and appreciation of 
Divine Love that forms the very stuff of religion. ^'The Holy" 
of Dr. Otto, by its supernatural power evokes a feeling of 
awe, wonder and humility but The God “ of Jnaaadeva 
evokes a feebng of intimacy and Love. Then again Otto's 
Holy is the object of religious experience in the sense of 
something other than the individual who experiences it while 
the God of Jnaoadeva is the object of religious consciousness 
not like something other but He is the true self of him who 
feels his loving presence. 

Difference between Jnsnadeva and other Aebaryas 

The conception of Bhakti, according' to Shamkar* is that 
of the meditation upon one’s supreme Self.® ^ Hamanuja takes 
it to be a continuous meditation accompanied by the practice 
of eight Yoga-processes.® ® Bhakti leads to Mukd, The alterr.a* 
live path to it being Prapatti or self surrendering.®® According 
to Madhwa, Bhakti is a method of service and is the percep¬ 
tion of Hari. Vallabha thinks Pushtibhakti as supreme. The 
frame of mind generated by such kind of devotion is the 
deate of the attainment of God to the exclusion of every 
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thiag else. The fruit of this devotion is an admission to 
Goloka where one can participate in the eternal sport of 
Krishna.^ ’ The first three Acharyas regard Bhakti as a means 
to Mukti, though their conceptions of Mukti differ from one 
another. VaDabha rejects four kinds of Mukti and considers 
Bhakti as superior to all. But this Pushti Bhakti has its fruit 
in the ideal world where God's Divine sport goes on eternally. 

The conception of Jnanadeva differs from that of all 
these Acharyas. He does not think Bhakti as a means to Mukti 
and though he rejects the ideal of Mukti, the realization of 
Bhakti does not require the renouncing of this world. It can 
be realized in this very life. God's eternal play is not going in 
some ideal plain, as Vallabha believes, but it is going on in 
this very world. The world is nothing but the manifestation 
of God's eternal sport. 

SI Dr. ZU fl. Dhandarkftr > VaiabaariaiQ, SboiTism end Jdi&or R«ligioo« 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INFLUENCES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
JNANADEVA 

The UpanUhadas 

Jnanadeva does not base his Amritanubhava upon 
the sacred scriptures but upon his own experience along 
with its logical defence. There is only one quotation 
from Shruti^ and that too comes after he has logically refuted 
Ajnanvadins, to state that the Shmti or the sacred scriptures 
also say the same thing. The veise quoted is, as we have 
already seen, Vibhati Yasya Bhasa Sarva Midam etc.'* We 
have also seen how Jnanadeva differs from Shamkar in inte¬ 
rpreting it. Shamkar, as usual, interpretes it on the basis of 
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his theory of illusion while Jnanadeva quotes it In support 
of his view that the world is the raanifestatloa of Ultimate 
Reality and not the out come of Maya or Ajoana. ^ In the last 
chapter of Amritanubhava there ts a reference to the ten 
Upaoishadas but it is only to state that all of them do not 
say anything more chan what is contained in his own comp> 
osition.® '' So my expression says Jnanadeva “ is the deepest 
silence like the picture of a crocodile drawn on the sur^ce 
of water.’'*’ The same is the case with the Upanishadas. 

The Upanishadas declare that Atman is beyond the reach 
of thought and speech. “ That from which our speech turns 
back along with mind, being unable to comprehend its 
fulness, is the Ultimate Reality.''® Of that to which the 
eye is luiable to go, which neither speech not mind ie able to 
rcach-what conception can we have, except that It is beyond 
all that is known and beyond all that is unknown T ® In the 
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straio Jaanadeva says thac Atman is not iUumioated by 
the SuQ who iUiimises all the other things, is not enveloped 
by the sky which envelops everythii^ is not embraced by 
^ism. The understanding, the mind or the senses fail to 
grasp the Atman who baffies all descriptions by means of 
words/' As soon as thought reaches the Atman it disappears 
like a great warrior who wins success for his master by 
sacrificing his life.^ 

We find another side to the same subject lo the Upani* 
shadas. Atman is unknowable because he is the eternal subject 
who knows. “ How could the Eternal knower be an object of 
knowledge " asks the great philosopher YajnyavaJkya.® Who 
can know him, who Himself knows,?says Svetasvatara 
Upanishada, * ^ Jnanadeva also describes Atman as the eternal 
subject who knows himself though he is not an object of 
others' knowledge.^ ^ With Yajnyavalkya he agrees thac self- 
consciousness is the Ultimate fact of experience, The Uirimare 
Reality or Atman is self-conscious (Swasamvedya) ‘ ® and 
his unity is not lose even if he comes to pervade the whole 
universe. There is no second line drawn thereby. ^ ® 

The Yogavasisbtba 

According to Dr. Pendse there are striking similarities 
between the Yogavasishtha and Amricanubhava.' * Hence he 
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opines that Jnanadeva must have based his work on the Yoga 
Vasishtha- Probably he might have written a work on the Yoga 
Vasishtha of which the Amrltanubhava Sorms a chapter. His 
reasons for the adoption of this view arc as follow:— 

a) The name of Jnanadeva's work i. e. Anubhavamrit 
seems to be suggested by stanzas in the Yogavasistha ( St, 
6-10-70 and 71). 

b ) Similarity of the description of Shiinya in both the 
works. 

c) Similarity of the view about the illusory nature of 
the world. 

d) Similar descriptions of Shiva and Shakti. 

e) The Sphurtivada of Jnanadeva is not his origmal 
contribution as Prof Ranade believes. It is found in the 
Yogavasishtha from which Jnanadeva must have borrowed. 

Dr. Peiidse also thinks that he gets support in drawing the 
conclusion about the identity of Shamkar’s Philosophy with 
that of Jnanadeva from the ^cc that both of them base their 
philosophical doctrines on the Yogavasistha. 

Dr. Pcndsc's ww cannot be accepted for the foUowiog 
reasons 

a) Jnanadeva himself has told that he does not base his 
work on some authority like chat of Shiva or Shrikrishna. He 
is expouding his own experience and hence adopts the title 
Anubhavamrit significantly. So mere similarity of words like 
Anubhava and Ainrit in certain verses of Yogavasishtha do 
not prove chat Jnanadeva has borrowed his title. 
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b) Both Juanadtva and the author of the Y<^vasishtha 
have dea^nated the Ultimate Reality as “ Shunya ” to denote 
its absolute nature. But the Absolute of Yogavasisbtha is the 
ground of the world appearance which is essenceless like a 
mirage while Jnanadeva's Absolute manifests itself In the 
form of the world in which It is immanent* 

c) With regard to the world •appearance the standpoint 
of the Yogavasishtha is that of “Ajatavada." The world is 
not only illusory but has also not even come into being. It is 
utterly non-existent.'® Jnanadeva, on the other hand, consi¬ 
ders the world as Chidvilas and not something which has no 
existence but appears to exist through our ignorance. 

d) The Prakriti in the Yogavasishtha is the creative 
impulse out of which waves of wordly appearance arise. This 
creative power is called by various names, Spanda-Shaktl, 
Samkalpa-Shaktx, Jaganmaya and Prakriti. Now this 5hakti 
is nearer to Shamkar’s Maya than to Jnanadeva^s Goddess 
who is nothing but God's Love towards Himself.' ® 

e) There is a difference between the conception of the 
Shake! in the Y^vasishtha and of the Goddess in the Amrita- 
nubhava. In the same way the word Sphurti also has not the 
same meaning in both the works. Both Shakd and Goddess 
are Sphurds of One Reality but in a different sense as stated 

15 YogftTTUwhtha;- 3-?-S0. 
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above and hence Prof. Kaoade Is right in his statement ^out 
Jnanadeva's original contribution of Spburdvada. 

It is dear from the above criticism that Jnaoadeva has 
written his work independently and does not base it, like 
Shamkar, upon Yogavasishtha. Hence we cannot draw any 
conclusion from this about the identity of the views of Jnana¬ 
deva and Sbamkar as Dr. Peodse tries to do. There is a work 
on the Yogavasishtha in Marathi Ovi metre published by Mr. 
Chandorkar and its authorship is attributed to Jnanadeva 
but the very langu^e of it is so rough, modern and prosaic 
that even Dr. Pcndse denies its authentidty. 

Besides these there are some points to be noted in 
conccfion with the different standpblnra of the two works. 
The author of the Yogavasishtha has written his work for a 
certain class of readers. He tells us that the proper person to 
study this work, is he who has become aware of his bondage 
and longs to be free, who Is no longer in utter ignorance, 
but has not yet attained wisdom ( Y. V. l-2-i ’ Jnanadeva, 

on the other hand, proclaims that he has received the spiritual 
dish from his spiritual teacher so that all should enjoy and 
participate its sweetness. ( Amt. X-i-S ), The cause of all 
suffering, according to the Yogavasishtha, is trishna or desire 
for worldly objects. Jnanadeva docs not despise worldly objects. 
He tells us that a true devotee is aware of their real nature, 
i. e. they are the expressions of Divine Love, and enjoys them 
in a spirit of worship.^ ® Liberation Is the goal of Y^avasis- 
hcha which advises tranquility, contentment, company of the 

17 Dr. B, L. Atr« 7 A M. A. D. LiCt > Tbs YogKruijbtbA mkI It* PbllMOpH;, 
p. 39. 
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vise and reHection as the four gate keepers of liberation 
(Moksha-Dwarpaiak ).'* Jnanadeva has criticised rhe conce* 
ption of liberation and bondage arud sets forth the ideal of 
BhaktL 

According to the author of the Yogavasishtha, the world 
as such never existed in the past, nor exists now, nor will 
exist hereafter. Yet there is the appearance of a wonderful 
creation and it has to be explained sooiehow. The answer 
given by the Yogavasishtha is that the course of appearing 
events takes place merely by accident (ICakataliyayoga).^^ 
Jnanadeva* on the other hand* does not r^rd the world as 
appearing accidently but regards it as the expression of the 
very nature of God or Ultimate Reality. 

The Shivflsutras 


Shivasutras are the fountain-head of Kashmir Shaivism. 
They are said to be revealed to Vasugupta by God Shiva 
Himself. The time of Vasugupta is ascertained as the end of 
the 8 th century or the beginning of the 9 ch. Jnanadeva was 
acquainted with these Sutras and he refers to one of them 
in his Amriranubhava (111*18), The Sutra “Jn&ndm Bandhah"’ 
which literally means " Knowledge is a bondage occurs 
twice in the Sbivasutras (1-2 and 6-2} and the commentator 
Kshemendra interpretes *' Jnanam ” as the perverted knowl* 
edge which imposes not-self upon self and vice versa.^ ^ 
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Jnanadeva has icterpreted Joana " in a different sense. In 
the third chapter of Amricanubhava he is criticising the 
conception of Moksha. The conception of bondage Itself is 
wrong. Hence If bondage is unreal, freedom is also unreal. 
Hence, the knowledge ( Jnana ) which regards this unreal 
freedom as real is bondage and here he passingly refers to 
the above Surra. 

srrf^ STR ^ I f5r?^5i%r*r M i ri 

(In the course of revealing the Shiva Sutras, Sadashiva 
has said that knowledge is a bondage. ^ 

Looking to the philosophy of Kashmir Shaivism as 
revealed in the Shivasutras with its commentary, and other 
later works, we find that Jnanadeva’s views in the Amrita- 
nubhava about the ultimate questions are sunOar to those in 
Kashmir Shaivism. In the Shiva Sutras the Ultimate Reality 
is the Cbaitanya or Shiva. It is self-illuminating and 
requires no other proof. Shakti is its inseperable aspect 
and universe is nothing but the manifestation of this Shakti. 
It has no other basis or ingredient like Maya or AJoan in 
ic.^^ Jnanadeva's description of Shiva and Shakti is similar. 
Both are Ultimate principles, of the same nature, inseparable 
and both give birch to the universe.*® 

Kashmir Shaivism assumes 8G principles or Tatvas. 
Jnanadeva does not ^ve the figure or a detailed list of these, 
but mentions them as “ From Shiva to Che Earth ” and says 

21 AzonUBobhATA ITT, IS. 
sa sbiT* SutK 1 1. 
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that they are illuminated by the Ultimate Reality. * Jnanadeva 
uses the simile of moon and its light to show the relation of 
Shiva and the universe. The same simile is used by the 
author of $hivasutra''V:marshini.^^ 

Kashmir Shaivism differs from the Adwaitins who 
support the theory of Vivartavada which regards appearences 
of names and forms as real under no circumstances, because 
these are not existent in the supreme Reality. The theory of 
Kashmir Shaivism is called “ Abhasavada *' or " Swatantrya- 
vada ” and regards appearances as real in the sense that they 
are aspects of the ultimate Reality The appearances, therefore, 
are not the forms of some indescribable (Sadasadbhyam Anir- 
vaebaniya) Maya, but real (Sat) in essence.^ ^ Jnanadeva ^rees 
to the latter view and rejeas the former. 

Shakii (power) is Para Samvit (the supreme knowledge) 
as well. Jnanadeva recognises this and says that a Jnani calls 
it Svasamvitti and a Shaiva calls it Shakti but it Is also 
Bhakti (Love). So what Shatvas call the energy of Shiva 
is also His Love towards Himself. It is “ Praneshwari ” 
( Beloved ) and hence Universe is not only the manifestation 
of the power of the supreme being, but it is also the expression 
of the Supreme Love.®® So, though Jnanadeva has endorsed 
the Shaiva view of Shiva and Shakti, he fully brings out the 

27 Ibid; TD.- 272; Cf. 8bi'*uatr« VimwaUid p. 99. 

29 Ibid: Vn,- 199; Gf. SbirejQtr* VimMtluiii p. 99. 

29 J. C. ChfttCerji U. A. -. R&abmtr Sbu?iam p. 66. 
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nature of Shakti and shows that this Shakd is not only the 
creative Power but also the creative Love which is the impetus 
to the world's manifestation. 

Gorakhanatb 

The relation of Jnanadcva with Nath-cult is wellktiown. 
Ac the end of Jnaneshwari, he gives his spiritual line^e 
beginning from God Shamkar. The historical figures, however, 
are from Matsyendranach. Gorakhanath was his disciple. In 
the Amritanubhava no names of these Nath**Yogis are 
mentioned. But it is interesting to notice the similarities 
between Che .philosophical background of the Nath-^ult as 
found in the works of Matsyendranath and Gorakhanath, and 
that of Jnanadeva s Amritanubhava. 

Mr. Bhingarkar, in his biography of Jnanadeva, quotes 
some verses from Matsyendrasambita where it is told rhat the 
universe arises out of the power (Chit>shakti) of Brahman.^ 
This shows his divergence from the Mayavada of Shamkar. 
Again there is a Sanskrit work called Siddha*Siddha]it‘Faddhati 
published by Shri Purnath of Haiidwar with learned comme¬ 
ntaries in Sanskrit and Hindi. The author of this work was 
Gorakhanath as we see &om the first verse.^ ^ In this work 
we get not only the account of the religious discipline of 
the Nath-cult but also its philosophical foundation. 

According to Gorakhnath, the Ultimate Reality is 
Shakti, Yukca Shiva-Shiva accompanied by Shakti. Shakti, 

SI Qootod by Or. Peodse io bit 6bri JiuoMbwimoche TfttTftjnto p. 40S. 
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however, is not some outword force but it is the power 
inherent in the Supreme spirit. Hence both Shiva and Shabti 
are inseparable and eternally united. At the heart of Shiva 
there is Shakd and ar the heart of Shakti there 1$ Shiva. See 
no difference between them as between the moon and its 
light There are similar descriptions in Jnaaadcva's Atnri- 
tanubhava. Instead of Moon and Its light we get there the 
instance of Sun and its light.Again there is the similar 
description of the insepcrability of the two.®® 

Gorakhanath does not regard the Supreme power that 
gives birth to the world as Maya or Ingorance. Vedantic 
Maya is neither real nor unreal. It is an incomprehensible 
entity, while the Supreme energy of the Absolute is the 
dynamic aspect of His noumenal consciousness. The power 
has the tendency of self-expansion as well as self-contraction 
and these constitute the cosmic order.®® Hence the casmos 
is not Illusory but the real expression of the Absolute Energy. 

The Absolute spirit, according to Gorakhanath, conceived 
as being, is Shiva and conceived as becoming is Shakti. The 
conception of Shiva divorced from Shakti is incomplete 
and the conception of Shakd divorced of Shiva is 
meaningless. Shiva with his own Shakti, which is non'diHerent 
from Himself, is the sole ground and the true self of all the 
phenomena] existence.®^ 

88 TtT?: 1 sfcrt 
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In this way the philosophical baci^round of 
Gorakhanath as propounded lo his Siddha^Siddhant^Paddhati 
is similar to that of Amritanubhava. Gorakhanath lays stress 
on the Power-aspect and hence his philosophy culminates in 
the path of Yoga; while in the Amritanubhava the Power or 
Shakti is also the Love of Supreme towards Hiinself< Jnana- 
deva has stressed this aspect of Reality which he considers 
to be Its essence. So His philosophy culminates in the path of 
Bhakti before which the eight-fold Yoga pales into insignifi¬ 
cance like the Moon in a broad day-light.^ ^ 

Sbamkar 

Jnanadeva had great reverence for Shamkar. In his 
Jnaneshwari he says that he is merely following the footsteps 
of the great Bhashyakar (1. e. commentator). !t does not 
mean that he slavishly imitated Shamkar. The statement Is 
expressive of his humility and though sometimes he follows 
Shamkar, he has his own way of expounding the Gita. In the 
Amritanubhava there Is no mention of Shamkar and he has 
his own line of philosophic thinkii^. We are reminded of 
Aristotle's remark about Plato that though Plato was dear to 
him, truth was dearer to him than Plato. In the same way 
though Jnanadeva paid great homage to Shamkar, he had to 
criticise his theory of Mayavad which he found to be l^lcally 
untenable as well as contradicting experience. Though Amrita¬ 
nubhava does not mention the name of Shamkar, we find 
there some traces of Shamkar's influence as well as an 
elaborate criticism of his point of view. 

This influence is seen when we see how Jnanadeva 
describes the Ultimate Reality as self-established, beyond all 
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the proo6 because It is their own presupposition and beyond 
all conceptual constructions. ‘ ^ Shamkar has expressed the 
same idea in his commentary on the Vedant Sutras.^° Joana* 
deva has criticised the doctrine of nihilism Is the same way 
as Shamkar>^ 

In spite of these simibrities there are fundamental 
differences between the two philosophers. Both are Absolutists 
but their conceptions about the nature of the Absolute diri^. 
Shaznkar’s Absolute is undl£erentiated consciousness ( Nlrvi- 
shcsh Chinmatra ) while Joanadeva's Absolute is the perfect 
consciousness ( Bhariva Jnanamatra). Shamkar’s Absolute is 
static and unchaining and the multiplicity of the world is in 
truth nothing but an illusory appearance on that substratum, 
while Jnanadeva's Absolute is dynamic and expresses Itself in 
the form of becoming or the process of the Universe. 
According to Shamkar the triad of Knower, Knowledge and 
the Known is merely an illusion while Jnanadeva thinks it 
to be the very nature of Reality or Experience. 

The God of Shamkar is a limitation of Brahman and 
hence Ultimately unreal, while Jnanadeva’s God is without 
limitation and is the real expression of the Absolute The 
Maya of Shankar is nothing but limitation itself, but the 
Goddess of Jnanadeva is without limitation and is not 
a limiting power but the essential aspect of the Absolute. 


7 . 16-'17: VT, 94; Vn, ip. 
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According to Shamkar the Jiva or the empirics! ego Is an 
appearance to be finally dissolved in the Absolute while to 
Jnanadeva it forms as it were a focus through which the 
Absolute enjoys itself. * ® 

iS Frldste PfttUna^* Idea ef " Tbo totcUe^nt b^AS ie raUior to be 
regarded as Uie organ tbrongh whiob tbe 'DniveiM beholds aod enloya 
iU^t" p.2U. loaM&dol “Unirene” weua;tobaUtata "God’* in 
tbo ease of Joanadeva. 


CHAPTER K 


AMRITANUBHAVA AND OTHER WORKS OF 
JNANADEVA 

Chaogadeva-Pasastbi aod Amritaaubhava 

Chsfigadeva-Pasasthi is a small work of Joanadeva conta* 
ining 65 verses addressed to Changadeva who was famous for 
his Yogic powers. Though small In size the work is most 
importaoc as it contains a clear cut view of Jaanadeva's attitude 
to the Ultimate problems of philosophy. And it is truly said 
that what Jnanadeva has told in nine thousand verses of 
Joaoeshwari and in eight hundred verses of Amritanubhava, 
is contained in sixty Eve verses of Changadeva-Pasasthi. In 
this way Pasasthi can be called a quint-essence of the 
philosophy of Jnanadeva. 

There are, however, two main points absent in the 
Pasasthi which vre find in his other works. First, there is the 
absence of a logical argumentation or the refutation of opposite 
views. In the Amritanubhava the greater part of the work is 
devoted to the refutation of Ajaana, while in the Pasasthi 
there is a summary statement about the absurdity of those who 
regard " Avidya as the cause of the world.’ The second is 
the absence of any statement about the nature of Bhakti 
which we find both in the Jnaneshwari and Amritanubhava. 
Hence the Pasasthi in itself is not sufficient to covey the 
view point of Jnanadeva completely. 

The Ultimate Reality is described in the Pasasthi in 
the same way as in the Amritanubhava. “ Nothing can be 
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said about it It cannot be known is any way (that does not 
mean, however, that it does not exist). It is the pure existence 
or Being. Eye is unable ro see itself though it has the 
power of seeing other objects. In the same way it is power- 
less in the matter of self-knowledge. It is knowledge itself 
where there is no room for ignorance. But being knowledge 
itself It cannot be said to be an object to itself. Therefore if 
any thii^ bas to be spoken about it. It should be in the 
form of silence.”^ His existence, appearance and enjoyment 
do not depend on anything else.^ 

The main object of Pasasthi is to state that the triad of 
knower, knowledge and the known is the manifestation of one 
Samvitti ( consciousness ). Hence the world is not caused by 
Avidya, but it is the natural manifestation of Reality. 
God is not hidden by His manifestation, His splendour is not 
diminished on that account '* Gold itself becomes an ornament 
without diminishing its quality. In the same way He Himself 
has become the world without lo^ng anything. Though there 
are aggregates of Uny parucles of clay, their material nature 
is not annihilated. In the same way He is not concealed by 
His own vibrations in the form of the universe. Moon is not 
covered by its rays; fire does not become something else 
chough it appears in the form of flames. I do not, therefore, 
understand the meaning of saying that the manifestation 
of the subject and the object are caused by Avidya. On the 
contrary they are the natural expresaons of One Reality.”* 

So the relation between the Reality and the cosmos b 
not like that between a rope and a serpent. Reality is not the 

a Ibid: 30-33. Cf. AmiiUiiabb&T* Vn. 103; TV. 37,18. 88; VI. 87-8S. 

9 lUd; se. CL AmrlUQQbb*Tii VII, 104. 
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ground of an illusion in the form of the world but it is the 
very stuff of the Universe. '• Though we call cloth by its 
name it is noticing but thread. The earthen pot is nothing but 
earth. So the Pure-Consciousness ( Samvitti) which is above 
the subjective and objective conditions, manifests itself in 
the form of subject and object The pure Gold exists in the 
form of an ornament or a person appears in the form of an 
aggregate of several organs. In the same way all the objects 
from Shiva to the earth are simultaneous illuminations of 
one Samvitti- Though the sugar appears in the form of 
several lumps its sweetness is not divided, in the same manner, 
the one Samvitti is not divided though there are so many 
objects in the universe. The same Samvitti manifests 
irscif in the form of the knower, knowledge and the 
known.® '' 

The Unity of Samvitti is not broken. “ In a bundle of 
thread there Is norhing but thread in^de and outside. So in 
the threefold manifestation there are no three separate entities- 
Nothing but one’s own complexion is seen in a mirror. Hence 
the seeing seems to be without any purpose. So the one Sam* 
vitti appears threefold without loosing its Uniqueness 

Jnaneshwari and Amritanubhava 

Though Jnaneshwari is a commentary on the Gita and 
Amritanubhava is an independent work both of them reveal 
the same metaphysical stand-point. Joanadeva describes the 
Ultimate Reality or the Absolute Exisrence in Jnaneshwari 
in the following manner- The Absolute Being is sound 
without being heard, fragrance without being scented, joy 

s ludj p. H IS. 
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without being experienced. What is behind it is before it; 
what is before it is behind it; which itself unseen, sees 
without there being any object to be seen; which is 
knowledge without being cither knower or the known ; which 
is neither effect nor causey which is neither second nor one; 
which is alone to itself.'*’ So the Ultimate Reality is Pure 
Knowledge or spirit. It is the presupposition of all proofs, 
and experiences itself.^ 

Amriunubhava describes the cosmos as a sport of the 
Absolute. It is not something that hides Reality but manifests 
it. In the same way Jnanadeva says jn his Jnaneshwari that 
the world Is related to God as waves are related to the sea, 
limbs to the body and branches to a tree or flames to a fire. 
The lustre of a jewel does not hide it. In the same manner 
this world does not hide God. Gold does not loose itself 
t'tough several ornaments are made. Lotus when bloomed 
is the same lotus. As it is not necessary to destroy petals In 
order to see a lotus, it is also not necessary to set aside the 
world in order to have a vision of God because everything 
is His manifestation ^ 

Some times, while describing the relation of the world 
to God or Ultimate Reality, Jnanadeva uses the similes of 
Vivartvada e. g. of rope and snake, in Jnaneshwari. That does 
not mean, however, that he follows Maya*-Vada. He also uses 
the similes of Parinamvada e. g. milk and curds or a seed and 
a tree. That also does not mean that he follows Samkhya 
system. He has used both kinds of similes but he has also 
shown that these are insuMcIent to point out the relation 

7 Jo&DMbwftri XT, 72^79. 

3 TUdi 1.1. Cf. Aj&rit4iiubb»Tft V, 40. 41, SS. 
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between God and the Universe by using the similes like Sun 
and its rays which illustrate his own view of " Chtdvilas ” 
{Piay of the pure consciousness 

There is a description of A^uan or Nescience in some 
passages of Jnaneshwari and hence there is a difference of 
opinion as regards Jnanadeva's philosophical point of view 
as expressed in the Jnaneshwari. Out of humility Jnanadeva 
says at the end of the work that he has followed the foot 
seeps of his predecessors like Vyas and Shamkar in writing 
his commentary. Hence some critics uige that Jnanadeva’s 
metaphysical conceptions are identical with those of the great 
Vedantist Shamkar. Jnanadeva had a great reverence for 
Shamkar no doubt, but that does not mean that he did 
nothing but blindly followed him. Though Jnanadeva expresses 
his humility he is also conscious of his own intellectual powers 
and of the grace of his own spiritual teacher, for he says in 
the same passage that by the grace of Shri Guru, every 
breath of his would become a new treatise.^ * 

The passages where we find the description of Ajnan or 
Maya, are those where Jnanadeva Is explaining Vedantic 
stand point, just as he has explained Samkhya view of 
Prakriti in the 18th chapter of Jnaneshwari.^ ^ He says that 
what the Samkhyas call Prakriti Is called Maya by Vedaorins.^ ^ 
Joanadeva’s Goddess is di^erent from both Maya of Vedantin 
and Prakriti of Samkhyas. The contradiction of Jnaneshwari 
to Amritanubhava, on account of the description of Ajnan In 
the former is only apparent and not real. The description of 

10 Ibid; IX. 64-88. 

11 iUd: xvm. 1736. 
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Ajnan is only an exposition of Vedantic stand point and does 
not show that Jnanadeva himself was an Ajoan vadia. How 
can he be an Ainan-vadln like Shamkar whose view he has 
refuted in his Atnritanubhava and when there are passages in the 
Jnaneshwarl itself, describing the universe as the manifeecation 
of the supreme being- ? 

Again it m^ht be said that these two works written one 
after another, show the evolution of the author’s thought. 
While writing Jnaneshwari Jnanadeva was an Ajnanvadm; 
afterwards his thought gained maturity and he gave up his 
old conception, nay not only that, but he refuted them in his 
Amricanubhava. But this view is also not tenable. In the first 
place, Jnanadeva’s span of life was brief i. e. of twenty two 
years. Jnaneshwari was written when he was only sixteen 
years old. Then there remain only six years durli^ which 
Amritanubbava, Pasasthi, Harlpath and other devo^onal lyrics 
were composed. So the duration of the composition of Jnane> 
shwari and Amritanubbava Is not a long one, Jnaneshwari is 
also a work of maturity as Jnanadeva himself says that the 
work reveals the majesty of the grace of his Guru. ^ * So both 
of them are works of maturity and the idea of the evolution 
of thinking is not acceptable. 

The same conception of Bhaktl; which is found in the 
Amritanubbava, is expressed in the Jnaneshwari. Bhakti is 
not merely a pathway to God, an external means of attaining 
God-Realization, but it is the very nature of God or X^timatc 
Reality. Bhakti is Divine Li£e>® To regard appearances in 
this world as separate'existences b a rign of Ignorance. As a 

14 Ibid; iVIir, 27S1. 

15 Ibid; xvm, 1117. 
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matter of fact pod fs experiendcg Himself through Bhakti 
i. e. Knower and the Known ( Appearances) are the two 
aspects of the same Divine Experience. ^ ® To apprehend this 
Divine Love is the highest achievement of Human Life and 
he who has achieved this is a true Bhakta. Jnanadeva has 
depicted beautifully t1^ life of such a devotee who, becoming 
one with the Lord, enjoys Him- The sweet unitive experience 
of the devotee can be compared to the waters of the Ganges 
that mingle with the ocean and yei play upon its bosom. 
When a mirror is placed before another mirror the beauty of 
the perception is enhanced. Similarly there is the enhance¬ 
ment of Divine Love in the heart of the devotee. Again his 
experience can be compared to that of a person looking at 
his fair complexion in a mirror. The person’s eyesight discards 
the glass of the mirror and perceives the reflection. No sooner 
the reflection is perdeved the man gives it up and enjoys the 
pure dalight of his own simple existence. So the devotee 
enjoys Divine Joy without duality. He enjoys as a damsel 
enjoys her youth. The ripples of water on every side kiss the 
water. Light every where delights in the Sun and space 
pervades the sky. Without actions he worships God as orna¬ 
ments worship gold, the fragrance worships the sandle wood, 
The moon light worships the moon. Thot^h there is no action 
there is Bhakti in non •duality.^’' 

Some one might object the possibility of enjoyment in 
such way and say ' that it Is impossible to enjoy a thing by 
becoming one with it and hence Bhakti In non-duality Is also 
impossible. Jnanadeva definitely answers the objection by 
stating that it is possible to enjoy God only by uniting with 

le IbiS: AVm, USB. 
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Hiin» If one does not become united vdth Him one cannot 
enjoy Him. Just as a royal dignity cannot be enjoyed unless 
one's having a royal personality, so in the same manner Divine 
sweetness cannot be enjoyed without union with God ^ ^ 

Amritanubbava and Abbangas 

The Abhangas of Jnanadeva express the same meta¬ 
physical standpoint as that of the Amritanubhava. The 
Ultimate Reality is described as Pure consciousness (bat 
manifests itself as a subject as well as an object.^ ^ It is self- 
established and requires no other proof.® ° God is the Ultimate 
Being. There is no other besides Him. Every becoming is his 
manifestation.®^ He is cosmic as well as acosmic.^® He is 
beyond our conception and is enjoying Himself.®® 

The Universe is nothing but bis manifestation. It is as 
if his omamant.®* It is His pUy.®* In one of His Abhangas 
Jnanadeva regards the whole Universe as a Lii^am and gives 
a sublime description of it. He says that the basin of the 
Liagam is the heaven and whose water line Is the ocean. It is 
as fixed as Shesha and is the support of three worlds. Clouds 
pour water on it and it is worshipped by flowers in the form 

li Ibid; XVUl. IUS-4S. 
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of stars. Moon is the fruit offered to it, and Sun is the light 
waved before it and the individual self is offered as an 
oblation.So God pervades the whole Universe as well as 
transcends it.*’ 

Amrltaoubhava and Vlrahlnls 

Virahinis are, as we have already seen ( P. 22 ], the 
religious lyrics where Jnanadeva has expressed the pangs of 
his love-lorn heart. In the Amritanubhava he puts forth the 
theory of Chidvilas upon which he bases his conception of 
natural devotion ( Akritrira Bhakti). Virahini is the mature 
fruit of this devodon. Writers like Dr. Ranade believe that 
this fniijMwr (love-lornncss) is a degenerated form of the 
attitude of submission.* * But this interpretation is misleading. 
Jnanadeva himself warns us not to look upon this experience 
as insignificaat. In one of bis Virahinis he says; 1 am 

waiting alone and my heart Is burning with love. This condition 
should not be considered as a trifling matter.”*® In the same 
Virahini he compares this state with the soil which is dried and 
thirsty after sweet showers.®® So this experience of the Vira- 
hini is the sweetest of the religious experiences where deep 
calls unto deep and the devotee is drbking the droughts of 
Love Divine in the form of his yeamii^.*' The Viraha is 

se Ibid; 44. 
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at the same time the sweet embrace of the beloved Lord. 
This is called by Jnanadeva the sweetness of Divine Expe¬ 
rience ® It is union in seperation ^ 
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CHAPTER X 


DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS OF JNANADEVA'S 
PHILOSOPHY-A CRITICAL SURVEY 

Jo^nadeva's philosophy is dIHerently loterprered by 
various scholars among: whom important names are those of 
Dr. Pendse, Prof.Ranadc, Prof. Dandekar and Shri, Paadurang 
Sharma. All of them have deeply studied the works of Joana* 
deva. Each of them, however, has hia bias which colours his 
interpretation and leads him to adopt his peculiar point of 
view. Hence it is important to know their interpretations 
and to see whether they rightly bring out the spirit of the 
philosophy of Jnanadeva. 

Dr. Pendse in his *' Shri Jnaneshwaramche Tatvajnana " 
(Philosophy of Shri* Jnaneshwar) has devoted a special chapter 
to the Amritanubhava.' He tries to identify the metaphysical 
standpoint of Jnanadeva with that of Shamkar. According to 
his estimate Amritanubhava is like a detailed exposition of 
Shamkar s Adhyas-Bhashya ( Introductory portion of Sha* 
mkaV's commentary on the Braham-Sutra ).* The positions of 
Sbarokar and Jnanadeva, however, are different in dealing 
with the triad of Knower, Knowledge, and the Known. 
Shamkar regards this triad as due to Super-Imposition or 
Avidya. Jnanadeva, on the other hand, disproves the existence 
of Avidya and the cause of the trio is not an imaginary ignorance 
but the Pure consciousness itself.^ 

1 Dr. Pe&dae • J&ftOMliwaniDQbsT&tTftjRikaa Ch, VI. , 

S Ibid; p, 312. 
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According to Dr. Pcndse, Jnanadcva and Shamkar both 
regard Ultimate Reality as one Pure Consciousness and both 
of them admit Unreality of the world. Sometimes Jnanadeva 
speaks as if the world is the real expression of the Absolute. 

How are these contradictory views to be reconciled? 
Dr. Pendse tries to solve this riddle by the method of 
Anvaya-Vyatirek ( affirmation and negation ). These are the 
^two ways of prpounding the same thing j. c Reality of 
Brahman and Unreality of the world To say that everything 
IS Brahman is ec)ual to say that Brahman transcends every 
thii^. *' Sarvara BChalvidam Brahm " and " Neti Neti " mean 
the same thing. Jnanadeva in his Amritanubhava mainly 
employs the Anvaya (affirmative) method while Shamkar 
uses Vyatirek (negative) method prominently. Sometimes 
Shamkar also uses the affirmative method. * The purpose of both 
these methods, according to Dr. Pendse, is that the n^acive 
method takes for granted ignorant people s conception about 
the world and refutes it while the affirmative method uses the 
standpoint of one who has attained Knowledge.^ Thus Amri- 
canubhava is rightly called ” Siddhanuvad utterances of 
one who has attained the highest stage of life.® 

Df. Pcndsc's solution seems to have been su^ested by 
Shamkar s own solution of the difficulty found in the inter' 
pretation of different Upanishadic texts. Some passages in the 
Upanishadas describe Brahman as acosmic while others as 
cosmic. Both these descriptions, according to Shamkar, mean 
the same thing. Brahman, from the empirical standpoint is 
cosmic, while from the transcendent standpoint is acosmic. 

4 iDr. PcodM Shri Jsftimb'ffraaiobe TatrAja&ns p. 441. 
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In this way Sbamkar tries to synthesise Upanishadic teachings. 
The same kind of synthesis, in the case of Joauadeva, is 
^llacious. Ir is true that both Jnaaadeva and Shamkar say 
that the world is unreal. But their meaning of the word 
“ unreal is n6t the same. Hence " Atman or Spirit ” which 
is regarded by both as ultimately real does not convey the 
same thing. 

Dr. Dasgupta has discussed the question of the cardinal 
principle of Idealism in his " Indian Idealism.''^ The cardinal 
principle of Idealism is the spirituality of the real. There are 
different varieties of Idealism accordig ro the meaning attached 
to the word Spirituality". The proposition Reality is 
Spirtual" has for its corollary the proposition that the 
external world of our perceptions is in some sense illusory. ^ 
This discussion helps us to make clear the portions of Shamkar 
and Jnanadeva. Both are Idealists. Both regard the Ultimate 
Reality as spiritual. Both regard the world as in some sense 
unreal. The question arises about the meaning of the spirit and 
Unreality, understood by these two thinkers. According to 
Shamkar, spirit or Atman Is pure consciousness which is static 
and unchaaging. Ic Is pure being and has no room for 
becoming. The unchanging has no room for change. Hence 
it is bur natural that he regards the world which is ever 
changing and ever active as the product of ignorance or 
Avidya. This Is the meaning of his conception of the unreality. 
Therefore he employs mainly Vyarirek or negative method 
and though at times he seems to adopt Anvaya or affirmative 
one, he always means by afhrmatlon nothing more than negation 
e g. to say that “all is Brahman(Sarvam Khalvidam 

S Pr. PftfgQpte - laditn Idetllim - “ UptiuebaidM IdMlle&i ’* CK. I(. 
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Brahm) means nothing more than that All is not. Only 
Brahman is-" The spirit or Atman of Jnanideva is dynamic. 
It expresses itself in the form of the world- 'The world 
is ever changing' means That the Absolute is ever manifesting 
itself spontaneously in novel forms- Hence the world is called 
" Chidvilas'’ ( the playfulness of the Absolute ). The unre¬ 
ality of the world in the case of jaanadeva bears a different 
meaning. The world Is unreal means that it has no meaning 
apart from the Atman or the Absolute in whom it finds its 
full significance and ground. It has no separate existence- In 
another sense the world is real. It is real in the sense of being 
areal manifestation of the Absolute.Hence Jnanadeva seems 
to adopt the affirmative method Though he sometimes uses 
the negative method, his negation means an affirmation. Though 
he sometimes uses the conception of Maya, he only conveys 
the sense of Chidvilas. 

This doctrine of the play of the Absolute can be easily 
misconstrued. Dr. P. T. Raju in his " Thought and Reality " 
has Identified *' Lila" of the Upanishadas with “ Maya " of 
Shamkar. " Lila " according to him is somethit^ inexplicable. 
So the world is “ Lila " ( play ) of the Absolute means it is 
inexplicable i e. Anirvachaniya, Maya is Anirvachaniya 
(Inexplicable ). So " Lila " is Maya.*’ But to explain the 
play of the Absolute in this fashion is nothing but playing 
upon words without taking into consideration the underlying 
significance. In the same way Dr. Pendse also misses the 
significance of Jnanadeva s positive statements and construes 
them as negative ones in the light of Shamkar s method of 
explanation. 

10 AmritaoubhAT*, VII, 280. 5t*r \ 
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To sum upr the unreality of the world in the case of 
Shamkar means that the world is the effect of ignorance or 
Avidya, while in the case of Jnanadeva it means that the 
world is not some independent entity apart from the Atman. 
It is the experience of the Atman beholding Itself.^* 

Dr. Pendse himself Is conscioits of differences between 
Shamkar and Janandeva. He admits that the main points 
where they differ are that Jnanadeva identifies God and the 
Absolute. Juana ( knowledge ) and Bhakti ( Devotion ), while 
Shamkar regards these as different. Absolutism and Mono¬ 
theism are regarded by Jnanadeva as one and the same while 
Shamkar denies it. Jnanadeva sets forth Bhakti as the direct 
pathway to Moksha while to Shamkar it is only indirectly 
that Bhakti is useful and the hnal emancipation is attained 
only through the pathway of Joana or knowledge. ^ ^ Inspite 
of his admitting this difference. Dr. Pendse wrongly insists 
upon the identity of the views of both the thinkers. He also 
admits that Shamkar Uys stress on Saonyas {renunciation) 
while Jnanadeva on Bhakti or Loving devotion. Dr. Pendse 
does not go deeper into the matter to inquire the root cause 
of this emphasis. 

The reason of this difference, which Dr. Pendse admits, 
is 00 other than the difference in the cooceptioos of Atman 
or Ultimate Reality held by both the philosophers. Hence 
the concepdoa of one oaturally leads to the ideal of renuncia¬ 
tion while that of other ends in the ideal of Loving Devotion. 
Their conceptions of Moksha also differ. Dr. Pendse fails to 

IS Atnrit«nubh4v». TII, SfiO. 
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notice this. Jnanadeva’s Mokshe or final emancipation finds 
room for action and devotion while that of Sbamkar debars 
them. 

Prof. S V> Dandekar has written a learned article on 
'‘Jnanadeva’s Philosophy,"’® He terms Jnanadeva'sAdvaiuas 
Puraa (complete) Advaita or Monism pure and simple. He 
rightly contrasts his teachings with other Acharyas like Rama* 
nuja and Vallabha. Both of these Acharyas, though agreeing 
in not accepting Shamkar's conception of Avidya, have 
different philosophical backgrounds. Ramanuja calls himself 
a qualified monist but as a matter of fact, he is a dualist 
because of his trlparite division of one Reality into God, man 
and the world. Vallabhacharya s philosophy is called pure 
monism but his point of view also is not similar to that of 
Jnanadeva. He regards Vasudeva's son Krishna as the Highest 
God and advocates what is called Pushti-marga, the goal of 
which is to offer to your Guru your body, mind and wealth. 
Jnanadeva, on the other hand, is a devotee of the same-Kri* 
shna, but his Bhakti is related to that supreme spirit which 
transcends Gurur place and time, as shown by him in hia 
Amritanubhava. ^ ® 

For these reasons Shamkar is nearer to Jnanadeva than 
Ramanuja or Vallabha. The circumstances in which Shamkar 
lived were different from those of Jnanadeva. He had to 
refute Buddhists, Mimansakas and Samkhyas. His work, 
therefore, is mainly polemic in character. He had to use the 
conception of Ajnau Sbamkar and Jnanadeva, both of them, 
are non-dualists though they use different methods of proving 
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their theory. One proves Advaicd by accepting Ajaan while 
the other proves it by rejecting ic; so it can' be saidr 
according to Prof. Dandekar, that Joanadeva revived the 
philosophy of SUamkar in an independent way. 

But by maintaining that there is only a methodological 
difference between the two, Prof. Dandekar does not do full 
justice to the concrete character of Jnanadeva's monism. 
Shamkar’s monism is abstract So the distance between the 
theories of these two philosophers is not one of method only. 
It is more fundamental. Prof Dandekar also compares Jnana 
deva with Goudapada and tries to show that because of his 
criticism of Ajnana Jnanadeva reverts to Ajatavada of Goudapada 
who maintains that the world is never produced at all. 
Its appearance is due to our imagination. But Aiatavada of 
Goudapada and Chidvilas of Jnanadeva are not the same. 
According to Goudapada there is no world at all, while 
Jnanadeva says that there is the world, though it is not 
independent. It is the real manifestation of the Absolute as 
the rays of the sun are irs manifestations. 

A special chapter Is devoted to theAmritanubhava 'oneof 
the greatest philosophical work in Marathi literattire,” in Prof. 
R. D. Ranade’s '‘Mysticism in Maharasira '"^^ Sphurtivada 
is rightly regarded by him as Jnandeva's original contribution 
to philosophic thought.^® Later on, however, he says that the 
sphurtivada, which regards the world as coming from God 
as light from a jewel and it is real to the same extent as a 
light is, is advanced by Jnanadeva metaphystcaUy and we 

If. Pivf. ft. P. &aoAd^U7atIclim In UabfttafbUt p. 140. 
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should not suppose that he (Jnauadeva) did not believe Maya- 
vada in its ethical and mystical aspects. Prof. Ranade 
acknowledges that Jnanadeva has shaken the metaphysical 
foundation of Maya-vada by his a^uments against Ajnan- 
vada in the VII th chapter of Amritanubhava. Once this is 
admitted it cannot be said that Jnanadeva believed May a* vada 
in its ethical and mystical aspects. H he had done so he 
would have preached the path of renunciation and not of 
Bhakti which does not require the giving up of the wordly life. 
In the first chapter of Amritanubhava Jnanadeva describes 
Goddess insread of Maya When Jnanadeva sometimes speaks 
about the unreality of the world it b to be understood that 
he wants to bring to our notice that the world has a deeper 
signidcance than we know. It is the expression of the spirit 
and to be experienced as such. So what is Maya to a believer 
in abstract monism is the expression of divine love to a 
Bhakta. Hence Jnanadeva says in the Jnaneshwati that to a 
devotee the water of Maya disappears on the very bank. 

Though Shri. Huparikar Shastri has constrasted the 
philosophy of Jnanadeva with that of Shamkar and Vidyaranya 
in his writings, it was Pandurang Sharma who drew the atten¬ 
tion to thb point by hb forcible argument and deep 
erudirion. He wrote many articles in the Chitramaya Jagat>a 
marathi monthly—on the philosophy of Jnanadeva as expou¬ 
nded in his Amritanubhava. He rightly showed that though 
each thinker uses the same words they have di^erent mean, 
ing according to their points of view. Hence we should not 
confound their perspectives and identify the views of the 
philosophers like Shamkar and Jnanadeva by ihelr verbal 
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semblance . Joanadeva has his own vivv and his statements 
should be interpreted accordingly. Otherwise contraditicn 
would result. 

Shri Pandurang Shrma has made a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of Amrltanubhava but he does not make dear 
the meaning in which Jnaoadeva regards the world as real. 
Instead of fully bringing out the significance of Jnanadeva’s 
positive contriburioQ and making explicit the implications of 
the conception of chidvilas. he tries to enter into the question 
of the influences of other schools of thought like those of 
Kashmir Shaivism, Pancharacra and Ramanuja, on Jnanadeva. 

It cannot be said, on account of some similarities, that 
Jnanadeva borrowed his refutation, as Shri Pandurang Sharma 
maintains, from Shri Bhashya of Ramanuja. His philosophical 
background is different and it is possible that he should have 
criticized in independently. The conceptions of Radha and 
Krishna are not found in the Amritanubava, hence it is futile 
to look, as Shri Pandurang Sharma does, to the Pancharatra 
as the source of God and Goddess of Jnanadeva. As for 
BLishmir-Shaivism, some influence of these works is likely 
because Jnanadeva mentions Shivasutras. However Jnanadeva 
goes deeper' into the nature of Sbakti mentioned in Shaivism 
where it is treated as the cne^y of the Supreme Shiva. To 
Jnanadeva it is not a mere energy but also the Love Divine 
which manifests the multiple universe. 

In this way it will be seen that Dr. Pendse has misint¬ 
erpreted Joanadeva’s standpoint. Prof. Dandekar and Prof 
Ranade give only half hearted consent to its ori^nalicy. Pan~ 
durang Sharma, though he tries to show the originality, does 
not look deeper into its valuable implications that laid the 
foundation of Bhakti cult in Maharashtra. 
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JNANADEVA AND SOME WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHERS 

The philosophy of Jnanadeva can be compared to some 
western philosophers A philosopher may be bora ia the West 
or East he has before him some persistent problems to be 
solved, the problems that affect the whole of mankind. 
A comparative study of diflerent thinkers is useful in clari¬ 
fying and appreciating the solutions of various problems by 
them. Hence we would do well to compare the views of 
Jnanadeva to those of some prominent thinkers of the west. 

Plotinus and Jnanadeva 

Plotinus ( 204-260 A. D ) was the leader of Neo-Plato 
nism that arose during the last period of Greek philosophy 
and had great influence upon the growth of the later Christian 
theology. The philosophy of Plotinus is the culmination of 
Greek philosophy. The founder of Neo-Platonism was 
Amrnonius Saccas. But no works were written by him. Plotinus 
was his disciple He passed his eleven years in the company 
of his teacher and studied his doctrines In 34d A. D. He went 
to Rome where he founded a school and presided over it 
until his death. The composition of his work began in his 
hfcietb year and they were not published during his life time. 
Porphyry, his famous disciple, wrote his master’s Biography, 
arranged and published the writings of Plotinus. These are 
called Enneades. There are six Enneades each being a group 
of nine treatises. Plotinus was a mystic as well as a philoso¬ 
pher. Porphyry tells us that his master had experienced mystic 
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trances four times during his lifetime. He was greatly influ¬ 
enced by Yogic and Buddhistic systems of Indian philosophy 
According to Dean Inge Plotinus holds a more undisputed 
place than Plato in the history of Mysticism.^ 

Generally there is a tendency among mystics to enjoy 
their contact with Divine and not to discuss philosophical 
problems. It does not, however, mean that "there is a radical 
diflerence between the metaphysician and saint’' ^ as Baron 
Von Hugel says. Both Jnanadeva and Plotinus were great 
mystics and both of them have written philosophical works. 

The philosophical thinking of Plotinus is spun round 
the triad of the One, the Nous and the world• soul. Plotinus 
begins from the One The One is God. He is good. He Is 
inhnite He is the Uliimate source of all being and knowledge 
but He himself is outside all being and knowledge. God is 
the Absolute to whom thought or will cannot be predicated. 
Even self-^onsciousness cannot be attributed to him. He is 
the source of the world. Plotinus does not accept the Idea of 
creation or evolution. He uses the word "Emanation" "Being 
perfect by reason of neither seeking, nor possessing nor 
needing anything, the one oversows as it were and what 
overflows forms another hypostaris." ^ The idea of emanation 
is akin to Jnanadeva’s conception of sphurtivada. There is 
again a striking similarity between Jnanadeva and Plotinus 
in using the similes for describing the relation between the 
world and the One. "We are to think of it as a radiance 
proceeding from the One abiding In its changelessness, just as 
the light about and surrounding the sun Is eternally generated 
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without any change or motion in the tolar substance'’ * 
Jnanadeva uses the same simile of the sun and its beams in the 
Jnaneshwari and again tells us how this simile is also inadequ¬ 
ate to describe the relation between the world and the 
Reality, in his Amritanubhava.^ The rays of the sun go out 
of it but the world does not go out somewhere from their 
ground. 

Both Jnanadeva and Plotinus are monists. Both regard 
God-realization as the supreme end of human life. The descri¬ 
ption of the One as beyound thought and existence is akin 
to that of Jnanadeva who says that the Ultimate Reality is 
beyound Sat, Chit and Ananda.^ Again Plotinus describes 
the One as happiness and he explains '*The one seeks nothing 
in order that it may exist or be happy nor yet anything to 
support it. Since it is the cause of all else, owes its own 
existence to nothing else. For the same reason why should its 
happiness be an object external to itself ? It foibws that 
happiness is not an attribute of the One. The One is happiness/'^ 
In the same way Jnanadeva tells us that if the Ultimate Reality 
is called Being (Satta), Knowledge (Ptakash) and Happiness 
(Sukha), it does not mean that these are three di^rent parts. 
Though the words arc different they denote the same Reality* 
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''Beauty, hardness and yellowoess-These combined express 
one thing-gold. ^ Liquidity, sweetness, indicate one nector." 

To sura up, the two philosophers agree in holding (a) 
The ultimate. Reality is one, (bl The world Is ''emanation'' 
or “Sphurti’' of the One and (c) The mystic experience is the 
highest end of life. There are certain differences between the 
TWO. These are as foUow. 

I) The theory of emanation, put forth by Plotinus, 
lays stress upon the simile of rays. As the rays go farther 
from the sun of Reality they become dimmer and dimmer 
until at last there is nothing but darkness. This darkness is 
what we call matter. Jnanadeva does not hold such a 
negative conception of matter. Matter or everything knowable 
is nothing but “Sphurti”.® Every particle of matter is sur¬ 
charged with it. Hence he describes that " God and Goddess 
live happily even in a tiny atom. “ 

The highest mystic experience, according to Plotinus 
is "a flight of the alone to the Alone.”^ ^ He means by flight 
different stages of contemplation culminating in the experience 
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of ecscacy. This ecscscy Is akin to che path of Dhyan or nied:> 
tanon. In the case of Joanadeva, he himself was a great Yogi 
as well as a great Bhakta. He had experienced both the slates 
and by comparing the two he found that Yogic Samadhi pales 
into insigniflcaace before the loving devotion. In the presence 
of spontaneous Divine Love, Yoga is like the Moon in a broad 
day light.So, though both Jnanadeva and Plotinus are 
mystics, the types of thcjr mysticism are different. One is de¬ 
votional while the other is contemplative. 

fl) The ideal of Plotinus being ecstacy* he inclines tow¬ 
ards giving up the wordly life. It is said tliat he limited his sleep 
and food to the minimum and fasted every second day to 
realiae the Cynical ideal of freedom from needs. He recog* 
nises that sensual beauty can lead us to supersensual. * But the 
whole of hU ethics is dominated by the idea that the basis of 
all evil for the soul is its combination with the body and that 
every activity has more value the less it brings us into contact 
with the world of the sensual."^* Plotinus regards this world 
as a shadowy copy of the supersensual world which Is true and 
real. His ethical teaching is consistant with his own conception. 
Jnanadeva, on the other hand, regards this world as che expre¬ 
ssion of Divine Love. So he docs not repudiate wordly life. 
Instead of escapir^ from the world he teaches us to experience 
God’s presence in every object. Bhakd is superior to Mukei 
and so he says:- "His (Bhakta'sj enjoyment of objects 
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surpasses even the salvation and ia the abode of Bhakti the 
devotee and the object of the devotion are iatermiagled.'*^^ 

Spinoza and Jnanadeva 

It was Novalis, "One of the lights of early Romantic 
School" who first designated Spinoza a God-intoxicated man. 
The views of Spinoza were against orthodox religion- the 
Judaism in which he was bora* and he was excommunicated. 
He was considered as a dangerous atheist and his great book 
"Ethic’' was not published during his life time. These inci¬ 
dents in the life of Spinoza remind us of similar events in the life 
of Jnanadeva. Orthodoxy excommunnicaied Jnanadeva because 
his fether sinned against their superstitions by accepting a 
householder's life after Sannyas His monumental work like 
Jnaneshwari waspractically unknown until Ekanath investigated 
the manuscript and proclaimed its greatness after three 
centuries. 

To Spinoza philosphy was not merely a way of thinking 
but a way of life. Descartes, the father of Western modern 
philosophy, was inspired by intellectual curiosity. Spinoza was 
in search of a permanent object of love which will give him 
everlasting happiness. He resorted to the rational thinking 
not as a speculative game but as a means to a perfect life. The 
name ' Ethic' is significant from this point of view. Jnanadeva 
has also the same goal. The name " Amritanubhava Itself 
suggests that it shows the pathway to the experience of 
unendingbliss, ’ 
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Spinoza and Jnanadeva both are motuats. Spinoza calls 
Ultimate Reality the substance ® while jaanadeva calls it 
“Vastu".*® Spinoza identifies “substance'' with God. The 
Vastu of Jnanadeva and God are the same The culmination 
of Spinoza’s philosophy is in “ the mtelicctua] love of 
<5^'»ao while Jnanadevas philosophy ends in “Natural 
Devotion"** (Akritrim Bhakti). Both regard, *God loving 
Himself,' as the Ultimate fact, 

In spite of these similarities there are some notable diff¬ 
erences. Spinoza uses geometrical method in the expostion of 
his theory- The substance or God is the ground of the world. The 
world necessarily follows from the substance as the conclusion 
of a Syllogism follows from the premisses. The conception of 
Jnaaadeva is more flexible than that of Spinoza. The world is 
not such a rigid necessity but is the playful expression of the 
abundance in the Absolute.*^ Then again if we examine Spi¬ 
noza's conception of the intellectual Love of God and God's 
Love towards Himself, we find that it di^rs from the couce* 
pdoQ of Jnandeva, which is more positive. To Spionza the 
intellectual Love is more like a joy of resignation. '* The phi - 
losopher cannot help loving God; at least, he cannot but feel 
perfectly contented, peaceful and resigned In contemplating 
Him. This complete acquiescence of the thinker in the supreme 
law, this reconcilliation of the soul with the necessities of life, 
this entire devotion to the nature of thinp- is what Spinoza. 
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by accomodation, without doubt, calls the intellectual Love of 
God, the source of eternal happiness.®* To Jnanadeva, God '' 
is the ocean of Love as we find in the description of the first 
chapter in the Amritanubhava, and human life is meant for 
lasting this ambrosia of Experience ® * 


Bradley and Jnanadeva 


The Philosophy of Jnanadeva can be compared to that of 
Bradley- the modem Absolute Idealist. Both of them regard 
Experience as the Ultimate Reality and try to determine its 
nature by analysing it. In his “Appearance and Reality’* 
Bradley starts with a critical examination of the various ways 
of accepting Reality. Primary qualities, secondary qualities, time, 
space. *dil are examined and found to be self- contradictory. 
Although this critique of Bradley discredits most of the cata- 
gories of commoosense and philosophy, and compels us to rele¬ 
gate them to ''appearance “ as distinguished from Realty. the 
result is not wholly negative. Bradley positively discovered that 
“ Ultimate Reality is such that it does not contradict itself .” 

It is self-consistent. Secondly it must contain appearances. 
Thirdly. Reality must be one and fotirchly it is sentient 
Experience. ''There is no being of fact that outside of chat 
Ivhich is commonly called psychical existence.”®* “There is 
but One Reality and Its being consists in Experience.’’*’’' 
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So behind the destructive criticism of Bradley there is a 
vision of Reality as a harmonious undivided whole of experience. 
The experience is a whole which is nor mearly reason 
or thought but also feeling and willing, all of tvhich remain 
merged in one undiiferenied Absolute. Both Bradley and 
Jnanadeva maintain that thought cannot grasp the nature of 
the Absolute. Jnanadeva tells us that the Reality is 
non-duality whose nature is to maifestitself in duality. 

To Bradley this duality or appearances are hagnientary and 
full of contradictions. Jnanadeva looks to these appearances 
from a different angle of vision. Unity enjoys its own 
reflection in duality. So according to him. the status of duality 
or diverse phenomena is more significant than Bradley 
believes. Shamkar regards diversity as illusory, Bradley gives it 
more prominence and says that Reality appears through 
appearances. Jnanadeva goes a step further and brings out fully 
their real significance. Every appearance, according to him, 
is surchaig;ed with divine immance. 

Bradley recc^nises the feeling aspect of the Absolute but 
he does not say anything more than that the Absolute must 
also be emotionally satisfying, that there must be the absence 
of pain and a balance of pleasure. Jnanadeva. on the other 
hand, brings out fully the implication of this side of the Abso* 
lute and shows how Love Uits very essence. 

Again the phibsophy of Jnanadeva is the outcome of a 
profound religious experience. Bradley had no close or vital 
relation with religious matter and what he says about it is 
the product of an "arm-chair thinking.^® 
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CHAPTER XII 


JNANADEVA'S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

NdglJgence of Jnanadova’s philosophy. 

The various historians of Indian Philosophy like Dr. 
Radhakrishnan and Dr. Da^pta do not mention Jnaciadeva 
because they have relied upon Sanskrit works only. Joanadeva 
has written all his works in Marathi and hence his name is 
neglected by these writers> The significance of any philosophi¬ 
cal system does not depend upon the language in which 
it is couched but upon the vitality of its meaning. Jnanadeva 
has purposely written in Marathi. In a democratic spirit he 
wished that his message should be understood by a Pandit as 
well as a layman. He was proud of his mother toungue and said 
that his Marathi words are more sweet than Sanskrit words. * It 
is not the expression of a vain glory but a real utterance. 
Both Jnaoeshwari and Amritanubhava are written in Ovi meter. 
Jnanadeva’s Ovi is incomparable. Prof. Pacwardhan is thrilled 
by its beauty and cadence. He says:- ‘‘With Jnanadcva the Ovi 

tripsj it dances, it whirls,.it takes long jumps, it halts and 

sweeps along, evolves a hundred and one graces of movement at 
the master’s command. In Che music of sound too it revels 
a mysterious capacity of manifold evolution.”® The Amri- 
tanubhava is a purely philosophical work and hence these 
literary excellences are found there in a lesser degree than in 
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the Joaaeshwarl. Still we find there beautiful similes and lite** 
rary graces through which the author has tried his best to make 
the subject as interesting and as lively as possible» 

The culmiaatiou of Indian idealism 

The dominant note of Indian phiosophy is idealistic. 
This idealism has its source in the Upanlshadas. Arunl and 
his disciple Yajnavalkya were the prominent teachers of 
Idealistic monism. The cardinal principle of the idealism is 
the spirituality of the Real. Vajcavalkya interpreted Spirit or 
Atman as the Pure Intellegence-the ontological substratum 
of all existence as well as the epistemol<^ical nucleus of all 
knowledge. ^ Later on Shamkar accepted the same interpre'* 
ration but regarded the manifestations of the Pure Intellegence 
as illusions. His Idealism was Absolute but one sided. Kashmir 
Shaivism tried to correct this defect and regarded Maya as 
the power or the dynamic aspect of the Ultimate Reality. 
Jnanadeva has endorsed both the aspects of the Absolute i. e. 
Knowledge and Power but introduces a new element in his 
theory. He draws attention to another'more vital aspect of the 
Absolute. That aspect Is the emotional one. The Absolute is 
not mere knowledge and will but affection or love, The 
Absolute is a person in a h^her sense. He is the Shiva, the 
blessed Divine who loves to manifest Himself as the knower 
and the known. In this way the Whole Isjhe Experience satu¬ 
rated with Love Divine.^ Thus Idealism of Jnanadeva is the 
mature fruit of Upanishadic Idealism and deserves an impor¬ 
tant place in the history of Indian Idealism. 
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Ethical teachiag 

The ethical teachings of Jnanadeva are in consonence with 
his metaphysics. The world, being divine manifestation, is not 
to be despised. Hence Jnanadeva does not teach the gospel of 
renucdation.^ One should not give up one's duties but should 
do them in a spirit of worship.® Every act should be per¬ 
formed in an attitude of prayer. The world is neither something 
heneous nor the object of mere sensual enjoyment. Every object 
is surcharged with divine significance. The Ideal man of 
Jnanadeva is One whose heart overflows with divine Love at 
the sight of any c^ject in the world. ^ 
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RellgiOQ of love 

The reli^ous implicatioiis of Jnanadeva's philosophy are 
also of great importance. With him the God of nligicn and 
the Absolute of Philosophy are identical. ® The ideal of life is 
not Moksha or liberation but Bhakd or the teallzation of Love 
Divine in this veiy life. Rituals or Yogtc practices are of no 
use. ^ Our life is not something sinful or a d^radation of the 
Absolute but the medium through which Divine Love experi¬ 
ences itself. To know this, ^ remember this with longing is 
the way of intermingling out little self with the Divine. ^ ° This 
is the highest summum bonum of life which is within the 
reach of any human being. No barriers of caste or creed, time 
and space funder his way* In this way the Philosophy of Jna* 
nadeva is the \xd rock on which the lofty and noble temple 
of Bhakti cult in Maharashtra is erected. 

Influence on later writers. 

The influence of Jnacadeva upon the writers in the later 
period was profound. Namadeva was his contemporary who 
was greatly influenced by Jnanadeva's philosophy as was the 
the latter by his devotion. The Abhangas of Namadeva bear 
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testimony to his asslmilaticD of the philosophy of ChidviUs. In 
one of the reUpous lyrics Namadm says:- He (God) gave 
birth to Himself out of his own sweet will,” ^ ’ Ekanatha was 
a great devotee of Jnanadeva who carried out the same line of 
teaching- His famous commentary upon the eleventh chapter 
of Sbri Bhagawac Ptiran bears the stamp of Jnaneshwari and 
his *'HastamaUk'’ and " Swatmsukhashow the lo^uence of 
the Amritanubhava,'* ^ Tukaram who is rightly r^arded as the 
pinnacle of the temple of Bh^wata Dharma has absorbed Jna> 
nadeva s teachings and explained them in his own way, e» g. 
he seems to have summarised the whole chapter of the 
Amritanubhava on the refutation of Ajnana in one of the line of 
his Abhaugas, where he says, "People look out for darkness 
raking a tordi in their hand. How strange is their notion that 
they will meet darkness in this way." 

No influence of Jnanadeva is found upon Ramadasa who 
was more orthodox and accepted Shamkar's Mayavada. The 
name of Jnanadeva is not even mentioned in his works. An 
indirect reference is found in his Dasbodha, ^ * where he des¬ 
cribes the miracle of the movement of an inanimate object. 
This, certainly, refers to Jnanadeva who is said to have per¬ 
formed the miracle by his Yogic powers, of moving wall, when 
Chaugadeva had come to see him. Ramadasa is not showing his 
respect to Jnanadeva but rather is inclined to belittle him. 
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The UQiverdal aignlficaoce of Joaoadeva’s philosophy 

We have so ht dealt at some leogth with the salient fea* 
tures of Joanadeva's philosophy. We have seen how 'Chidvilas 
theory propounded by him is his notable contribution to Indian 
Philosophy by a scheme af Idealism which must always remain 
one of the greatest achievements of human nund. The blend of 
Bhakti, Jnana and Karma was adumbrated by Jnanadeva into a 
consistent and an all embracing philosophy. It stressed the feel¬ 
ing aspect in philosophy without the loss of intellectual heights 
attained by philosophers who laid stress purely on the aspect 
of Jnana. It is intersting to note that this blend had Its natural 
e^cts in liberating the conative forces which were so far inhi¬ 
bited by the over emphasis on purely Jnana aspect of Reality. 
This new outlook was also responsible for an entire change 
in the attitude towards the wordly things. World, the existence 
of which no person could deny or refuse to take into account, 
whose living and active presence was equally felt and experi¬ 
enced by both the learned and unlearned and which had the 
capacity to stir the highest emotions and stimulate the passions 
of deepest die, was required to be regarded as a mere appear¬ 
ance. This the common man could not do. Naturally philosophic 
thought became alien and strange to him and philosophy 
became the pursuit of a few. This in turn made philosophy 
more and more unrealistic. The philosophic thought was in the 
main moving in the grooves of Shamkar's Philosophy. Jnana¬ 
deva tried to change this course of thought. 

The dynamic aspect of Jnanadeva s philosophy consists in 
his rccogmtion of feeling aspect in philosophy pari passu with 
the aspect of Jnana and Shakti. This dynamic nature is further 
accentuated by his adoption of a healthy, positive and realistic 
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outlook ol looking towards the obiects in the world. For him 
the world is not a mirage or a cobweb of human imagination. 
According to his teachings God takes delight in manifesting 
in and realizing Himself through the infinite variety of forms 
of existence. Every form of existence, thereforer becomes at 
once endowed with the wealth and beauty of the Infinite. 
Again the relation of the ultimate Reality or God with our 
finite-selves is one of deep sympathy and love. God is regard* 
ed as the embodiment of love. Hence to know him is to love 
Him, and this love is the inspiration of noble deeds and 
the highest social sendee. So the philosophy of Jnanadeva 
has not only a cansiderable historical importance but there 
are also elements in it that have a lasting universal significance* 
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Th6 lavoc&tory Saoskrit V«rsss 

1 1 take shelter in the deity, who is well-known as the 
glorious Nivritcinarha, who is indestructible, indescri¬ 
bable, the bliss itself, uobom and imperishable. 

2 I pay my homage to the very Divine Wisdom who 
showers blessings, who is known in the world as 
Guru (the spiritual teacher), whose command is ever 
victofius and who overflows with compassion. 

3 Shiva and Shakti are identical but frequently appear as 
two. So it is not possible to know whose half part is 
united with that of the other. 

* 1 bow to the parents of the worlds, who reveal their 

essential unity to each other, so that I may understand 
the same. 

5 I respectfully salute the Perfect Shambhu who is the 
cause of the beginning, preservation and the end of the 
world, who is the manifertation of the beginning, middle 
and the end and who is the dissolution of the three. 




CHAPTER! 


The union of Shiva and Shakti 

1 Thus 1 have paid my homage to the God and Goddess 
who are limitless primal parents of the universe. 

* On the charming spot, the Lover Himself, out of over¬ 
flowing love, becomes the Beloved who is made up of 
the same flesh and who eats the same food. 

H Out of deep longing they swallow each other and again 
emit each other because they like to be two. 

4 They arc neither completely identical nor completely 
difierent. We do not know their real nature. 

5 How strong is their desire to enjoy themselves J They 
become one through it and never allow their unity to be 
disturbed even in jest. 

0 They are so afraid of their separation that though they 
have given birth to the child in the form of the uni¬ 
verse, their duality is not disturbed. 

7 Even though they perceive the animate and inanimate 
natirre emanating from them, they do not allow any 
third object to touch them. 

8 They are seated on the same ground (existence) and 
they wear the same ornament of light (knowledge). 
Prom time immemorial they dwell happily in union. 

9 The differance itself, that tried to discover duality for 
enjoying it, was abashed to see their intimacy and mer¬ 
ged itself in their sweet union. 

10 It is through God that the other is Goddess and 
without her the Lord is no where. As a matter of fact 
their existence is due to each other. 
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11 Oh I How sweet is their union- { The great world Is too 
small for them to live in, while they live happily ever in 
the smallest particle. 

12 They treat each other as their very life and they do not 
create even a blade of grass without their mutual help. 

13 These are the only two inmates of the home of the 
universe. When the Lord goes to sleep, the mistress 
remains awake and herself plays the part of the both. 

14 If either of them happens to wake up. the whole house 
is swallowed up and nothing is left behind. 

15 Each became half part of the whole for the process of 
diversity. Both are trying to melt their forms into one. 

16 Both of them are objects to each other. Both are subjects 
to each other. Both are happy in each other's company. 

1“ Shiva alone lives happily in the nominally different forms 
of male and female. The whole universe is due to the 
coupling of the half part of each. 

IS Two lutes produce one musical note. The flowers are 
two but the fragrance is one. Though lamps are two the 
light is one. 

19 Two lips utter but one word and two eyes give but 
one vision. In the same way the two (Shiva and Shakti) 
creat one world. 

SO So the eternal couple manifesting duality is enjoying 
the dish of the same flavour. 

•• 21 The chaste and well devoted Shakti cannot live with- 

oijt her Lord, Without her the all-doer has no existence 


» 
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22 The two caruaot be distinguished because the appear- 
ence of her X^ord U due to her while her existence is 
due ro him 

23 We cannot distinguish sufar and sweetness, camphor 
and &3grance. 

a While trying to gather the rays we get hold of the 
flame itself. We get Shiva while trying to catch hold 
of her essence. 

25 The sun shines on account of his lustre, but the essence 
of luster is nothing but the sun. So the One Supreme 
Beauty shines swallowing ail the diflerence. 

26 An object is the cause of its reflection. The reflection 
is the cause of the inference of the object. (The one 
object appears as an object and its reflection) In the 
same way the one Reality shines as two. 

2T The essence of all void became Purusha through her, 
while the Shakti got' her peculiar existence through 
the Lord. 

2S Shiva Himself formed His beloved without whom 
Shiva loses his own personality. 

29 Her form is the cause of God and His glory manifested 
in the process of the world. But Her form itself is 
created by Him out of Himself. 

50 Blushing at her formless husband and her own graceful 
form, she adorned him with the ornament of names 
and forms as great as the universe. 

51 There was scarcity even of unity. But she, the fortunate 
one, playfully presented the rich manifold of the world. 
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32 She manifested the glory of her Lord by melting her 
own body, while by contracting himself he made her 
weUknown. 

88 He assumes the form of a seer Through his love to see 
her. If he fails to see her he throws himself away. 

Zi He assumes the form of the universe through her im¬ 
portunities and he is left naked without her. 

85 He is so subtle that he is not visible though manifest. 
He assumed the form of the universe through her grace. 

SC The Shiva awakened by her, is satisfied when he eats 
the dislies in the form of the objects that are perceived 
as well as one who serves him. 

8T When her husband is asleep she gave birth to all the 
things living and non-living. When she takes rest the 
husband himself vanishes. 

38 When the husband hides himself, he is not discovered 
without her. Both of them are like mirrors to each other. 

89 Shiva enjoys his own bliss by embracing her. Though 
he is all enjoyer he enjoys nothing without her. 

40 She is bis form while her beauty is due to him who is 
her lover. They arc enjoying the feast by intermingling 
with each other. 

47 Shiva and Shakti make up one whole just like air and 
its moticn, gold and its lustre. 

42 Shakti is inseparable from Shiva just like the musk and its 
fragrance, fire and Its heat. 

48 If night and day would go to the abode of the sun, 
both of them would vanish In the same way their duality 

would vanish In their real essence. 

% 
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44 As a matter of fact, Shiva and Shakt: (because of their 
duality) are antagonistic to the state which the 
sprout of Pranawa (the letter Om) springs. 

45 Jnanadeva says, "I show my respect to the couple of 
Shiva asd Shakii who by swallowing the sweet dish of 
name and form, enlighten the underlying essence.” 

40 By embradeg each other both of them merge in one 
unity, just as the darkness of night is transformed into 
light at the break of day 

47 Para with Vaikhari remains silent in the process of 
discovering their real nature, iusc as the ocean merges 
along with the Ganges in the water of Pralaya 

48 The air with its motion merged in the sky. The sun with 
its lustre is merged in the light of Pralaya dmes. 

49 In the same way while trying to sec them, the seer and 
his sight vani^. I pay homage to the inmates of the 
universe again and again. 

50 Both of them are like a stream where not only the 
knower cannot drink its water in the form of the known 
but also throws himself away. 

5] Under these circumstances if I remain separate to pay 
my homage, it would be a meaningless verbal separation. 

52 But my salution is like that of an ornamenc which is 
not different from gold and yet tvorships it. 

58 When the word 'tongue' is uttered by the tongue, is there 
any difference between the word and the object meant by it. 

54 The Ocean and the Ganges intermingle and though their 
names are different, would there be any difference in • 
their waters? 
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55 The Sun shows in himself the object as well as the subject 
of iUuRuaation, yet he does not lose his singleness. 

56 If the moonshine enlightens the surface of the moon, or 
a lamp is enmeshed in its rays, is there any degradation.? 

57 When the lustre of a pearl plays upon it, its beauty 
and purity is enhanced. 

58 Is Pranava (the letter Om) divided into different parts 
because it contains three components? Or is the 
letter 'N’ divided Into three parts because it is formed 
of three lines, 

5 D If the capital of unity is not lessened and the advantage of 
gracefulness is obtainedi why should not water smell 
the buds of flower m the form of its own ripples ? 

60 Therefore, without differentiating Shiva and Shakti, 1 
proceed to bow to them in this manner. 

61 By giving up the mirrotr the image merges in its object- 
A ripple vanishes when the air is still. 

62 A man comes to his own as soon he wakes from his 
sleep In the same way I have bowed to the God and 
Goddess by giving up my ego 

03 The salt giving up itself becomes the ocean, so giving 
up my ego I am united with Shiva and Shakti. 

64 1 have paid my homage to Shiva and Shakti by uniting 
with them just as the inner empty space of the plantain 
tree is united with the outward one. 





CHAPTER II 


Paying Homage (o Shrl Nlvritcioatba 

1 Now (I bow to him) who is the spring to the garden of 
spiritual endevourSt an auspicious thread of Divine 
Command and though formless the very incarnation 
of compassion. 

2 He, who mercifuQy runs to help the Pure Consciousness 
who is ejtperieocing the selfhood by wandering in the 
wilderness of Avidya. 

3 1 bow to the spiritual teacher Nivritti, who by killing the 
elephant in the form of Maya, offers him the dish the 
pearls taken from its temple. 

By whose glance the bondage is turned into liberation 

the Knower realizes himself. 

5 He mak^ no difTerence between great and small in dis¬ 
tributing the gold of liberation, He is the cause of the 
knower’s vision. 

0 As for his powers, be surpasses even the greatness of 
Shiva. He is like a mirror in which Atman sees his own 
bliss. 

7 It is through his grace that the scattered digits of the 
Moon of spiritual knowledge are brought togecbec to 
form the phy of full moon night. 

*i Ah the efforts of the spritual aspirant cease as soon as 
he meets him (rhe spiritual teacher.) He is like a sea 
where the Ganges in the form of activity ceases to flow. 

0 In hU absence the seer wears the lovely ornament of 
appearence. All the diversity disappears as soon as he ^ 
appears. 
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10 The darkness of Avidya is transformed inco the blessed 
daylight of self-knowledge at the touch of the Sun of 
his grace. 

11 By the water of his grace the individual self becomes 
so pure that he regards even the state of Shiva as 
impure and does not allow himself to be touched by it. 

12 He gave up his greatness to save his disdple yet liis 
real greatness does not forsake him. 

15 There was no happiness in being alone. So the Pure 
consciouness sees Itself assuming the forms of a teacher 
and a disciple. 

14 By the sprinkling of whose grace the poison of Avidya 
is turned inco the nector of infinite knowledge. 

lo His insight swallows the knower himself as soon as it 
embraces the knowable. Still it does not become impure. 

16 With his help the individual self attains the status 
of Brahman while if he is indifferent the Brahman 
becomes more insignificanC than a blade of grass. 

17 Those who faithfully endeavour and regard his will as 
all in alb gain the ripe fruit of their efforts. 

18 Unless the spring of his graceful glance touch the garden 
of the Vedas, the aspirant does not get his own fruit in 
his hand. 

10 By casting his glance he causes the appearence to 
recede and vanish. Though his conquest is great he does 
not call it his own. 

20 He has attained the greatness of a spiritual teacher 
through the unworthiness (of his disciple). He is so 
fortunate as to destroy that which does not exist I 

21 He is like a solid substance which saves any one from 
drowing in the water that does not exist, and the indi¬ 
vidual thus saved remains no where. 

% 
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22 The ordinary sky (ether) with its component parts 
cannot equal Him who i$ Uke a spiritual sky that is 
ever full. 

23 The moon with her cool rays is formed out of his light. 
The brilliance of the Sun is due to a ray of his light. 

24 He is like an astrologer to whom even Shiva,' who is 
tired of assuming the form of an individual self, asks 
for the auspicious moment to regain his own status. 

25 He is like the moon whose manifest form is not dimini¬ 
shed by wearing the apparel of her own light that 
enhances her lustre. 

26 Though manifest he is not seen. He is light and yet 
does not illuminate. He exists and yet is no where. 

27 How many groups of inferences should I put forth by 
using the words ‘ He ' and ‘ Who ’ ? He does not answer 
to any mode of proof (i. e. He is beyond various proofe.) 

28 He is indescribable in words which become silent in his 
oneness that tolerates no duality. 

25) The object of valid knowledge reveals itself when all 
kinds of Pramanas ( means of valid knowledge ) cease to 
exist. His liking for non-existence is wonderful. 

BO If we wish to have a Hrtle glimpse of Him at any time, 
the seeing itsdi is a pollution in His Kingdom. 

81 Under these circumstances how can I enter His kingdom 
by praising or talking about Him. He has merged his 
name by assuming it. 

83 The Atman (Shri Guru) does not proceed towards 
Himself. How can he recede also ? However he does not 
give up the illusory screen of his name (i- e. Nivricti )- 

38 How can he destroy anything if there is nothing to be 
destroyed ? How he can be called Nivritti ? 
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34 When did the Sua perceive the darkness ? Yet he is 
called the enemy of darkness. 

33 That which is illusory becomes real, that which is in¬ 
animate becomes animate and impossible events become 
possible through his wonderful sport. 

3$ ( Oh Shriguru), Thou showest the appeareuces through 
thy wonderful power and rejects them because they arc 
mere appearences. Thou art beyond appeared ces and art 
sot the object of any kind of perception* 

37 Ah I Sadguru I How should X treat thee who art so 
mysterious ? Thou doest not allow thyself to be deter¬ 
mined by any conception. 

83 Thou hast raised so many names and forms and hast 
destroyed them tlirough tlie force of thy power, yet thou 
art not satisEed. 

39 Thou doest not allow thy friendly relation to any one 
without sacriheing his individuality. It is not proper to 
say that the servant looses himself and becomes a master. 

40 If we try to apply Him a particular designation he does 
not even bear the name Atman. As a matter of fact He 
does not like to become any parricular object. 

41 There is no night to the Sun; the salt is dissolved in 
water; sleep vanishes when the person wakes up. 

43 The objects of camphor do not rem^n in the presence 
of fire. In the same way the name and form vanish in 
in his presence. 

48 When I try to bow him, he does not remain before me 
as the object of my salutation. He is not persuaded 
by any mode of difference. 

44 The sun does not cause its own rising. So He does 
not become the object to my salutation. 

45 By whatever means no one can place himself in front * 
of him. In the same manner he has taken away his 
^tate of being the odject of worship. 
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40 No reflection U seen in the mirror of the sky. In the 
same way he is not the object of salutation. 

47 Let him not be an object of worship, ^hy should I 
feel it as something uncanny. ? But he does not leave 
any trace of the person who goes to salute Him. 

48 When the outer cud of the hem of any garment is un¬ 
loosened the inner hem is unloosened without any effort. 

40 Or, as the reflection vanishes along with the relative 
objectivity of the original object, so the personality of 
one who salutes is taken away by him along with his 
own state of being the object of respect. 

5ft The sight is of no use where there is no form. We are 
placed in such a state by the grace of His feet. 

51 The burning flame of a lamp is sustained by the combi¬ 
nation of the wick and oil. It cannot be sustained by a 
piece of camphor. 

5^ As soon as the two (i e. the camphor and flame) are united 
both of them vanish simultaneously 

53 In the same way as soon as I sec Him both the wor¬ 
shipper and the object of worship vanish like dreams • in 
the state of waking. 

54 In short, by using these words I have done away with 
thedu^ity and paid the respectful homage to my dear 
companion in the form of shri Guru 

55 Oh! How wonderful is his friendship. He has made 
conspicious the duality of the master and the disciple 
where there is no room even for onc-ness. 

50 How is his intimate relation to himself without the 
existence of any other. ? He is not and does not become 
different from Himself. 

57 He becomes as great as the sky including within Himself 
, the whole universe. He bears the night in the form of 
non-existence. 
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&S The ocean is the ground of fulfilment yet it Is difficult 
to be fulhUed. So in the residence of Guru contradict¬ 
ions live happily. ' 

50 There is no intimacy between light and darkness, yet 
both of them become one in the sun. 

60 Difference arises even if we call it one. How can it be 
differentiated in various forms ? Will the contradictory 
things contradict themselves I 

01 Therefore, the words master and disciple mean but 
one Reality and the master alone lives in both the forms. 

02 Both gold and an ornament abide in the same gold or 
the moon and its light abide in the same moon 

OS Or, the camphor and its fragrance are nothing but com-* 
phor, sugar and its sweetness are nothing but sugar. 

C4 So, though master and his disciple appear as two, the 
master alone enjoys himself under the guise of the two- 

05 The face, knowing itself reconivs chat it alone is reflected 
in the mirror and is itself the original object. 

60 The person who is asleep in the place where there no 
one else, is alone without any doubt. He is both the 
awakened and the awakener. 

67 Just as. in the above instance, the awakener and the 
awakened one are the same, so in this case it is he who 
gets knowledge as well as he who imparts it. In this 
way he upholds the relation of the master and his 
disciple 

C8 If without the aid of a mirror, the eye could enjoy 
its own meeting, I would be able to describe this sport 
of Guru. 

, 60 Thus He is nourishir^ the deep intimacy wiiboui cau¬ 
sing duality or disturbing unity. 
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70 Nivritti is His name; Nivritd is his splendour. Nivritti 
is the the glory of His kingdom. 

71 This Nivritti is not like the word Nivritti which is used 
in opposing the action and uodeistaading the state of 
non** action. 

72 The so called Nivritti is brought forth by Pravritcj which 
sacrifices itself just as the night by sacrificing itself 
brings forth the day light. He is not like this Nivritti 

78 He is pure and supreme sovereign and not like a jewel 
whose lustre shines with the help of the other substance. 

7* When the moon pervades the whole sky by spreading 
its light, the beauty of her own disk is enhanced by 
herself. 

75 So Nivritti Himself i$ tho cause of his being Nivritti. He 
is like a flower turned into a nose to smell its fragrance. 

70 Is it required to search for mirrors if the eyesight is able 
to turn back and sec the fairness of the complexion t 

77 When the night is gone and the day comes to light is 
it necessary for the sun to try to become himself ? 

78 He is not like an object of knowledge reqmring various 
proofs. He Is Guru without any doubt. 

7f> In this way I have paid ray homage to the holy feet of 
Guru whose acaonlessness is absolute without the 
slightest touch of action. 

80 Now, Jnanadeva says that by this salutation to Shri Guru 
he has discharged the debts of four kinds cf speech 
(Para, Pasbyanii, Madhyama and Vaikhari) 



CHAPTER III 


Discharging the Debt of Speech 

1 The sleep of the Atman ts dispelled by their (I. c. of 
four kinds of speech ) calling aloud, but the debt U not 
fully discharged because the awaking itself is a kind 
of sleep. 

2 As a matter of fact the four, i. «. Para and others, useful 
for the salvation of the individual self- With the distruct- 
ion of Avidya these are also destroyed. 

S As hands and feet disappear along with the death of the 
body or as the subtle senses depart along with the mind 
or as the rays disappear with the sun 

4 Of again as the dream vanishes before the sleep comes 
to an end, so these {f^ur kinds of speech) disappear 
along with Avidya (with whom they arc iniimatcly 
connected.) 

5 The iron that is burnt lives as Rasayana or as the burnt 
fuel lives as fire. 

0 Salt is dissolved in water but lives as taste, sleep is des¬ 
troyed but lives in the form of wakefulness. 

7 So, though the fout kinds of speech are destroyed with 
Avidya, they come to life in the form of the knowledge of 
Reality. 

8 These should light the lamp of knowledge by sacrificing 
themselves but this knowledge is a futile exertion. 

0 The sleep, when it comes, shows dreams and when it is 
gone, makes the individual conscious of himself. It is 
sleep that causes both. 

10 In the same way when living, Avidya is the cause of false 
knowledge and when dead, it arises in the form of real 
knowledge. 
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11 But whether living or dead this Avidya entangles the 
individual by binding him with the so called fre^om or 
bondage. 

13 If the freedom itself is a kind of bondage why the word 
freedom should be applied to it ? 

A child is satisfied by the death of a bug**bear. It does 
not even exist for others. So how should they believe its 
death? 

1 i Can we call him wise who deplores the loss of breaking 
the iar which does not exist? 

1Therefore, if the bondage is unreal, how can freedom 
arise. But Avidya makes room for it by its self-destru¬ 
ction. 

10 And Sadashiva, in his Shiva'sutras, has said chat know¬ 
ledge itself is a bondage. 

17 It is not that we accept this because it is said by Shiva 
or ShrivaUabha (Kri^oa). It can be understood even if 
they had not said. 

36 The wise one of Vaikunth i. e. She! Krishna has elabo¬ 
rately explained how the quality of Satwa binds one with 
the bonds of knowledge. 

10 If the Atman, which is pure knowledge itself, requires the 
help of another knowledge, would it not be like the Sun 
thinking about ihe help of the other light. 

20 The Atman's state of being knowledge itself becomes 
meaningless if its greatness is due to the knowledge 
other than itself. If one lamp desires another lamp to 
enlighten it, it is as if it has lost itself. 

31 Would it happen that a person ignorant of his own 
presence, would wander over various coctries in 
search of himself? 

22 How can a person would say that he was vary glad to 
remember himself after so many days ? 
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2A So if the Atman, who is pure knowledge himself, tbiuks 
that He has teal knowledge of himself and says, I am 
He ”, it would be a bondage. 

24 Such knowledge, which is bondage, is very undersirable 
because the original knowledge itself is merged and gives 
rise CO the so called freedom, 

85 Therefore the four kinds of speech, which are otcwmencs 
of four bodies, vanish along with the Avidya when 
the egoism of the individual self is destroyed. 

26 When Avidya, being dejected, enters the fire of know¬ 
ledge along with her organs, the ashes of understanding 
only remain. 

27 When the camphor is dissolved in water it is not visible 
but remains as the fragrance in water. 

2R When the ashes are besmeared to the body its particles 
are brushed away but it remains in the form of 
a white luster, 

2i) The waters of a stream that has ceased to flow does not 
remain in the form of a current but it exists in the form 
of die moisture in the soil. 

30 At the noontide the shadow of a person is not visible 
but it remains under his feet. 

So the understanding, that swallows every thing other 
than itself, is merged in the Ultimate Reality but remaios 
in its own form. 

92 The four kinds of speech are unable to discharge this 
debt fully even by their self-sacrifice. I have discharged 
it by bowing my head to the sacred feet of Guru. 

S3 When the Para, Pashyanti, Madhyama and Bharati-the 
four kinds of speech are destroyed, they cling to the 
knowledge which is a kind of ignorance. 



CHAPTER IV 


Knowledge and Ignorance 

1 Now by destroying the ignorance, knowledge reigns sup¬ 
reme like the wakefulness that destroys sleep. 

2 Or a face enjoys the knowledge of its own identity 
which was already in existence but was due to its 
looking into a mirror. 

8 In the same way the knowledge causes the itnderstaoding 
of the identity of the world and the self. But it is like 
piercing the knife with the another knifs. 

i Just as a person who entering into a cottage, sets it on 
fire, and burns himself with the cottage or as a thief who 
enters into a sack and fastens himself in it, gets bound 
himself. 

5 Or as the fire in its effort to burn camphor burns itself, 
» Che knowledge attains the same condition by destroy - 
ing the ignorance. 

1 When the support of ignorance goes away the knowledge 
spreads to the extent of destroying itself. 

7 When the wick of a bmp is almost burnt to the end, the 
flame is seen more bright. But this brightness is nothing 
but the extinction of the light. 

S Who knows whether there is the rise or fall of the breasc 
of a woman or whether it is the blooming or fading of a 
jasmine bud. ( They are so instantaneous) 

a The rise of a ripple is but its calming down, the flashing 
of the lightning is its disappearing. 

10 In the same way knowledge drinks the water of ignorance 
and grows large to the extent of its own complete 
annihilation. 

11 Just as the deluge of Pralaya engulfs both space and water 
and does not allow any thing to remain al^f. 
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12 Or when the disk of the sun becomes larger chan the univ¬ 
erse the darkness and the I^t is turned into the pitre 
light. 

18 Or after destroying the sleep the wakefulness destroys 
itself and remains in its pure form (where there is no 
coQSCLOusness of wakefulness.) 

11 In the same way knowledge that shines by ignorance, is 
swallowed up by the Absolute knowledge. 

I v At chat time the Absolute knowledge is like the moon 
whose sevententh digit remains constant without 
its light being enhanced by the full moon night or 
lessoned by the dark night. 

IC The sun alone, who is never thrown into background by 
any other lusterous body and who can never be covered 
by darkness, bears comparison with it. 

IT It is the Pure Knowledge itself that is not enlightened 
by any other knowledge or darkened by ignorance. 

18 But can the Pure Consciousness be conscious of itself ? 
Can the eye ball perceive itself ? 

1 fl Can the sky enter into itself ? Can the fire burn itself ? 
Can any person climb upon his head ? 

SO Will the eye sight be able to see itself ? can the taste 
have its own taste ? Can the sound listen to its own 
noise. ? 

21 Can the sun enlighten himself ? Can a fruit grow upon 
the fruit ? Can a fragrance smell itself ? 

2S Therefore, that which is Pure Consciousness itself without 
the quality of beings conscious, is not conscious of 
itself. 

28 If the knowledge requires the aid of another know¬ 
ledge, it is nothing but ignorance. 

24 What is light is not darkness. But is it a light to 
itself? 

ft 
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So ( As in the above instance the light is neither darkness 
nor light) So He neither exists nor non-exists. Now by 
saying this He appears as non'existing. 

SC Then if the situation is this that nothing exists, who 
knows that thcte is nothing. I 

27 But on wbat ground the theory of NiJihism is proved. ? 
It is an unjust imputation to the Ultimate Substance. 

2b If the extinguisher of a light is extinguished along with 
the light, who knows that there is no light. 

2 a Or if a person gives up his life as soon as he gets a sleep, 
then who will know that sleep is nice ? 

80 A pot appears as a pot. If it is broken the condition of 
breaking also appears But if it does not exist at all 
who would say unnecessarily that it is not ? 

81 Therefore he who perceives that nothing exists, does 
not himself, become nothing. The Atman has a unique 
existence, beyond existence and non-existence. 

8? The Ultimate Substance is neither an object to iisclf 
nor an object to any other. 1$ it the cause of regarding 
it as not existing ? 

88 A person asleep in a lonely forest was not perceived by 
any other. He was not also conscious of himself. 

84 Still he does not become lifeless. Pure existence ( of the 
Substance) Is like this. It does not bear the discussion 
of existence or non-existence. 

«5 When the sight is turned inward, die state of its 
perceiving'the objects does nor remain, but it does not 
cease to exist and knows what happens. 

A person of a dark colour stands in a pitchy darkness. 
Neither he himself nor others are able to perceive him. 
But he knows himself perfectly well without any doubt. 
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87 His existence or non-existence is not like tliat of a 
person. He exists in Hmself in His own way. 

88 The sky being clear (without any cloud) the appearence 
of its form disappears. No form is seen by an observer 
but the sky stands as it is. 

so The water in a tank, being crystal dear, looks as if it 
has disappeared Though it appears in this t^'ay to others 
it exists perfectly as it is. 

40 Thus the Absolute exists in itself and is beyond the 
ordinary conceptions of existence and non-existence. 

41 It is \ik€ the wakefulness where there is no trace of the 
conciousness of the sleep that has vanished and the 
conciousness of its own existence. 

42 When a 3ar b placed upon the ground it is called the 
ground with a jar and when it is taken away it is called 
the ground without a jar. 

48 But when both these conditions do not exist the ground 
exists in its pure state. The existence of the Absolute is 
a pure existence like this. 


CHAPTER V 

Existence. Knowledge and Bliss ' 

1 The three attributes, existance. knowledge and bliss m*e 
incapable of exaustively determining the Ultimate 
Reality. A poison being itself a poison is not the poison 
to itself. 

2 Lustre, hardness and yellowness together constitute gold; 
Viscoslicy, sweetness and meUifiuity together constitute 
nector. 

8 'Whiteness, fragrance and softness, these three without 
beitig three separate things are only the camphor. 
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4 The cobuf of the camphor is white; that which is white 
IS soft; or it is not these two, but the fragrance only. 

6 Just as the three qualities mean but one thing like a 
camphor and do not point to the e^tence of the triad, 
similarly the three i. e., existence and others, are merged 
in one Reality. 

6 As a matter of fact the three words existence, knowledge 
and bliss are differant. But the triad is merged in one Bliss. 

7 Existence is bliss and knowledge or is knowledge exist¬ 
ence and bliss ? This cannot be distinguished like the 
sweetness of a necror. 

3 The sixteen ICaJas of the moon appear as Increasing night 
after night in the first fortnight, but the moon is as it is 
in itself, perfect at all times. 

When the water is falling in the form of drops, we can 

count them. But we cannot do so when there is all 
water, without separate drops, on the ground upon 
which it falls. 

10 In the same way the Shruti calls It existence in order to 
ward off Its non-existence. It is called knowledge to 
keep it away from materiality. 

11 The breath of the Lord i. e. the Vedas declare It to be 
.bliss because there is a complete annihitatiori of pain. 

12 Non-existence and others are counter-correlatives to 
existence and others. The latter are used to differentiate 
It from the former. 

1 ^ Thus the word Satchidananda applied to Atman, do not 
denote Its nature but differentiates It from its opposites, 

24 Will the material objects that are enlightened by the 
Sun, be able to enlighten the Sun himself ? 

15 So, how the organ of speech will enlighten that by the 
light of which the organ itself knows its object t 
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10 What means of valid knowledge will be useful Co the 
self—illuminating Atman who is not an object to any 
one and has no koowdbiiicy ? 

17 The means of valid knowledge is limited by the object 
of knowledge. It is of no use in the case of the Substance 
which is self-evident. 

18 Thus if wc try to know the Substance the knowledge 
itself is, as a matte of ^ct, the Substance. Then how 
can the knowledge and the known would remain 
different ? 

29 So the words, existence, knowledge and bliss do not 
denote the Substance, but they are the residues of 
our thought. 

20 Thus those well-known words, knowledge, existence and 
bliss become current, but when they are united harm* 
oniously lo the knower* 

21 -they vanish at that time like the clouds that shower 
rain, or like the streams that how into the sea or the 
paths that reach the goal 

22 A hower fades after giving rise to a fruit or a fruit is 
lost after giving its juice and the juice itself does not 
remain after giving satisfaction. 

28 Or the hand of a sacriffeer is drawn back after offering 
oblations; or a melody ends after giving rise to a 
pleasurable sensation. 

2^ Or a mirror disappears after showing the face its own 
rehectiOD or a person goes away after awakening one 
who was asleep. 

25 Similarly the three terms knowledge, existence and bliss 
after causing the Seer to sec Himself, become lost in 
silence. 

^ 2C He is not that whatever we may speak about Him. It is 
not possible to speak about His real nature as it is 
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impossible to measure the height of one who measures, 
by the length of his shadow. 

S7 But when the person who measures becomes conscious of 
himself he feels abashed and gives up the act of 
measuring bis shadow. 

The existence naturally cannot be non-existence. Then 
can that existence be even called existence ? 

20 And can that which has become intellegence by dest¬ 
roying the non-inceilcgence be even called intellegence ? 

*f> When there is the complete wakefulncsS; then it is no 
sleep or awakening. So there i$ no intellegence in the 
Pure Intellegence. 

21 Being the bliss itself tliere is no feeling of unhappiness. 

So can that be even called the bliss ? 

32 Therefore, existence has vanished along with the non-ex¬ 
istence, the intellegence along with the non-intellegence 
and bliss along with the misery. Nothing remains at last. 

83 Now, renouncing the curtain of duality and pairs of 
opposite conceptions, it remains alone in its own 
blessedness. 

84 If it is counted as " One " it becomes the ocher than 
one who counts. So it is one absolutely though not nume- 
ricaily. 

36 One who remains outside the bliss can enjoy the bliss. 
Being bliss itself how can it enjoy itself t 

8fi At the beating of the drum of the Goddess, she caters 
the body of her worshipper. Bur when there is no 
worshipper she does not enter the sound of the beating 
itself. 

87 In the same manner He, being bliss himself, cannot 
experience His bliss and for the same reason, He dpes ^ 
not know that He cannot. 
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38 Without looking into a mirror the face Is neither in front 
of it or behind it> In the same way He is not happiness 
or misery but pure bliss itself. 

39 Giving up all the so called illuminating theories like 
irrelevant talk in a dream, He conceals Himself even 
from His own understanding. 

40 Before a sugar-plant is planted the juice exists (in its 
own pure state) but its sweetness is known to that juke 
itself. 

41 Or before the The Vina ( musical instrument with stri¬ 
ngs ) is struck, the sound is dumb ( I. e. inaudible j. 
It is only audible to itself In that state. 

42 Or before entering the interior part of a flower, the 
fragrance has to act as a bee to appreciate its smell. 

43 The flavour of a food which is not cooked as yet, cannot 
be known to others except to the flavour itself. 

44 So can that, which is bashful to enjoy itself by manifesting 
its blissfulness, be tasted or experienced by others ? 

45 When the moon is in the sky at noonday her presence 
is known only to herself. 

4C It is like beauty that has not yet assumed any form, 
youth without the birth of The body, religious merit before 
the performance of any ritual. 

47 It would happen if the mind, before the springing of its 
sprout, would be intoxicated by the sexual desire in that 
condition. 

4$ Or the talk about the sound of the musical instruments 
that are not constructed as yet and so invisible, would 
be understood by that sound only. 

» 49 Or the Are, utterly avoiding the contact with any fuel, 
h^ the contact of itself only. 
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50 Those only would understand the secret of the self-evi¬ 
dent Reality, who are able to perceive their face without 
the help of a mirror- 

51 Talking; (n this way is as plain as talking about the 
harvest in a storage without even sowing its seeds. 

52 So the Pure Intelligence transcends generality and 
perticularity, ever enjoying itself. 

58 Now after this that talk is wise which has drunk deep the 
drai^ht of silence. 

54 In this way the various modes of proof hove accepted 
their own inability to prove and analt^ies have solemnly 
declared rheir inability to illustrate the Reality. 

55 The various arguments have dissolved themselves because 
of their own invalidity. The assemblage of definitions 
has also dispersed. 

o€ The various means have gone away becoming futile. 
The experience has given up its object. 

57 Here the thought along with the decision is eminct like 
a courageous warrior in the cause of his master. 

55 And the understanding, being ashamed of its quality of 
knowing, caused Its own destruction and there the expe-' 
rience being left alone became as if crippled. 

59 If the crust of a piece of a tale is peeled off the talc itself 
disappears 

50 Or if the inner core of a plantain tree gives up the cove¬ 
rings because it is troubled by heat, how it can be ,made 
to stand erect ? 

61 The experience is there because of the existence of its 
object and the subject. When both of tliem vanish can 
the experience alone experience itself ? 

92 Are the words of any use where the experience dissolves 
itself in this way ? 
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6S How can words describe the Reality where the supreme 
speech itself disappears and no trace is found of ao/ 
sound? 

64 Why should there be any talk about waking a person 
who is already awakened ? Does any one try to cook his 
food when he is satished by taking his meals ? 

65 When the sun rises the light of lamps ^de. Do they use 
plough in the held when there is the harvest ? 

66 There is no cause of bondage and freedom. Nothing is 
left to be accomplished. There is only the pleasure of 
expounding. 

67 When a thing is lost to us or to others in forgetfulness, 
it is regained by the word that reminds it. 

68 If the word thus glorifies itself as a reminder, it has no 
other merit beyond ihis- 


CHAPTER VI 
Inellflcacy of the Word 

1 Indeed, the word, wellknown as a reminder, is a useful 
thing. 1% it not a mirror that reflects the formless ? 

H It is no wonder that the visible is seen in a mirror; But, 
that which is invisible is seen in this mirror of the word. 

8 It ( the word ) is like a rising sun in the family of the 
descendants of the great Avyakta ( the unmanifested 
Reality ) The sky comes to be what it is through the 
quality of the word. 

4 It (the word) itself is the flower of the sky, but it is the r 
cause of the fnut in the form of the universe. There is 
nothing that caiiaot be measured by the word. 
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5 It is like a torch-bearer that lights the path of right and 
wrong actioos It is a judge that decides between bon¬ 
dage and freedom* 

9 When It sides with Avidya the unreal appears as real, 
and the real becomes worthless. 

7 Like an exorciser this word makes the finite selfhood 
enter into the body of Pure Shiva. 

S The word sets free the finite self entangled in the body. 
The Atman meets Himself by means of the word. 

9 When the son causes the break of day, he becomes the 
enemy of night. Therefore we cannot compare the word 
with the sun. 

10 The path of action and actionlessness, though opposite 
are supported at the same time by the word. 

11 It sacrifices itself to help the knowledge of the Atman 
How should 1 describe the different merits of this wotdt 

12 In short, the word is wellknown as a reminder. But here 
it can have no relation. 

19 The word is absolutely useless in the case of the Atman 
that is self-luminous and stands in no need of any 
obligation. 

14 There is no other thing besides the One Substance. 
Therefore it cannot be the object of remembering or 
forgetting. 

15 How can one remind or forget oneself ? Can the tongue 
taste itself ? 

16 There is no sleep to one who is awake. But is there 
even awaking? In the same way there is no remeraberence 
or fb^etfulness to the Absolute. 

17 The Sun does not know the night. How can he be con¬ 
scious of the day t In the same way the Substance is ' 
without memory or forgetfulness. 
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1 $ What is the use of the reminder when there is ao 
memory or fo^etf ulness ? So the word is of no use in 
the case of the Absolute Reality. 

19 Another good result is obtained by means of the word. 
But I am afraid to think about ir« 

20 It is foolish to say that Avidya Is destroyed by the word 
and then the Atman became conscious of itself* 

21 The Sun will hrst destroy the night and then will rise. 
These false words would be unworthy to be uttered in 
the assembly of the wise. 

22 Where is that sleep by which the awakened one is 
offended? Is their awaking that tries to wake up one 
who is already awake. 

2d So there is no Avldya even for the sake of being destroyed 
There is no Atmam that wants to enter its own state. 

a Avidya is non-existent like the son of a barren woman. 
Then what should the axe of right thinking cut 
into pieces? 

25 If the rain-bow were real as it seems what archer would 
not have applied a string to it ? 

26 I would beat Avidya by logical thinking if the water 
in the mirage would quench the thirst of the sage Agasci 

2T If Avidya were such a thing as to be destroyed by the 
word then why should not fire ea^ly burn the imaginary 
city in the sky ? 

28 The darkness does not tolerate the contact with a lamp 
But is there really any thing to be destroyed before 
the lamp ? 

29 It is futile to light a lamp in order to see the day. 

» 80 The shadow is not there where it does not fall. It is 

equally not really there where it falls. 
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81 It is known in the waking state that the dream which 
was seen was false. So Avidya does not e^fist even though 
it appears to exist. 

82 What is gained by storing in a house the ornaraenrs 
created by the spell of a magician or by plundering a 
person who is naked ? 

dS If the person were to eat inugioary dishes for a hundred 
thousand times, it is nothing more than fasting. 

34 The soil on which a mirage does not appear is dry. But 
is the* soil moistened where it appears ? 

8S If It (Avidya) were real as it seems, men would have 
been drenched by the rain painted in a piaurc; fields 
would have been moistened and tanks filled by it. 

85 What necessity would there be to prepare the ink if one 
were able co write by mixing up darkness ? 

87 I>oes not the sky appear as blue to the eyes ? (but it is not 
really blue) In tbe same way. you should know that the . 
appearence of Avidya is false. 

88 The Avidya itself naturally declares by its very same 
that it does not exist. 

8d And its indefinableness implies its imaginary nature. 
A^^dya proves its own non-existence in this way. 

40 If it really exists why does it not tolerate the determina¬ 
tion of its nature by thought ? The earth appears to be 
marked if the Jar really exists upon it. 

41 It is not a right apprehension if it be said that the 
Atman is revealed after the destruction of Avidya. It is 
like the knowledge of darkness residing in the sun (that 
is revealed after its destruction) 

42 This Avidya is illusive but it conceales Its illusive nature « 
It proves its own absence. 
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43 Thus, ds it has been shown ia various ways, Avidya is 
by its very naiurc noa-cxisieflC. Then whom should the 
word destroy ? 

44 The ground only is struck if the shadow is vehemently 
struck Nothing but the arm is damaged by slapping 
tlie void. 

43-46 If with a gi^at thrill a person is ready to drink the 
water of a mirage, or to embrace the sky, or to kiss his 
reflection, all his efforts become vain. The logic that 
tries to destroy Avidya is in the same situation> 

47 One who yet entertains a desire to destroy this Avidya, 
may leisurely take off the skin of the sky. 

48 Or milk the nipple of he-goat or perceive by means of 
the knees, or form a cablet of an evening by drying it 

4D Or by crushing a yawn he may take out the juice from 
it, and mixing it with indolence, pour it into the throat 
of a headless body- 

30 He may turn the direction of the flow of a stream, turn 
over the shadow on the ground or prepare a rope of the 
wind. 

51 He may beat a bug beat bind bis own reflection in a 
garment, or happily comb the hairs on his palm. 

52 He may destroy the non-existence of a jar, pluck the 
flowers of the sky or break with ease the horn of a hair. 

58 He may prepare the ink from th? camphor, gather soot 
from the lamp of a jewel, or happily marry the child of 
a barren woman. 

54 He may nourish the Chakor Birds by the ncctor-like 
rays of the dark moon, and may catch with ease the 
aquadc animals in a mirage. 

55 What more need be said ? Avidya is made up of non-ex¬ 
istence. Then what should this word destroy ? 
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50 The word cans&t be a pramana by destroying that which 
does nor exist> as the darkness cannot determine the 
nature of the darkness. 

5T Avidya is never bom. So arguing about its non-existence 
Is like lighting a lamp at noon in a courtyard. 

58 Those, who go fo gather the harvest without sowing the 
£eld, gain nothing but shame. 

59 He, who has resorted to a naked person, Is as if sitting 
in his house without doing anything. 

60 What is the uh of waters showering upon waters ? In 
the same way the illumination of the word is of no use 
in destroying Avidya. 

01 A measure may glorify itself as a measure so long as it 
does not try to measure the sky. The birth of a light is 
futile if it can perceive darkness. 

62 If the tounge can be able to taste the dish of sky, its 
name ‘ Rasana ’ (that which is the cause of tasting a 
flavour} becomes meaningless. 

68 Will the ornaments of a woman whose husband is alive, 
be fit to be worn by her when he is no more ? To 
eat the interior core of a plantain tree Is to eat nothing. 

64 What object is there*small or great'that is not illumi¬ 
nated by the sun t Bur even he is of no use in the case 
of night. 

65 What is there that is not perceived by the eye-sight ? 

But it cannot perceive the sleep that does not exist in a 
person who is wakeful. 

6$ If Chakora Bird will try to search for the moon at day 
time, its effort will be utterly vain. 

67 The reader of a blank paper becomes dumb. The person 
walking in the void becomes lame. 

68 in the same way if words are ready to destroy Avidya, « 

they become a meaningless prattle. « 
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CD Do( 9 noc the moon that is present at the new moon day 
spread darkness ? The thought in trying to destroy 
Avidya is in the same situation. 

70 It is nothing but fast to partake the food that is yet to 
be prepared- The person, looking with eyes that have 
lost its sight, is blind. 

71 In hot, the word would destroy itself if it tries to explain 
the meaning of a thing that does not exist. 

72 Now should I, indeed, say that Avidya does not exist? 
Nothing remains of the word that tries to destroy it. 

78 If the thought stands in front of Avidya, it destroys 
itself along with it ( Avidya ). 

74 So this Avidya by its own non-'exblence prevents the 
word to be a pramana by destroying Avidya. 

7 j And that the word should rise to greatness by showing 
the Atman, Is quite contradictory. 

76 Is there any country where a person has married himself? 

Is there any eclipse where the sun has eclipsed himself? 

77 WiU the sky set to meet itself? Will the ocean flow into 
itself ? Will the palm touch itself ? 

73 Does the sun illumine himself? Does the fruit bear a 
fruit ? Can a fragrance smell itself? 

79 We can enable all the animate and inanimate objects to 
drink the water in a moment. But can we enable the 
water to drink itself? 

30 Is there a single day among thirty six days that would 
cause the sun to see with his own eyes ? 

81 if the God of destruction Is angry he will burn the thi‘ee 
worlds. But will he burn the fire itself? 

82 Is it possible even for the Creator to stand in front of * 
Himself without a mirror ? 
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$8 It Is certainly impossible for the eye'sight to see itself, 
for the taste to taste its own flavour, or for any one to 
awaken a person who is wakeful. 

84 How is it possible for the ssndle to smear itself, for a 
colour to colour itself, or for a pearl to adorn itself by 
another pearl ? 

85 Can gold be its own touchstone, a lamp its own ilium- 
ination ? Can a ftavour enjoy Its own sweetness ? 

sc The Almighty God Shankar held the moon on his head. 
But can the moon herself perch on her own head ? 

87 In the s^e way the glorious Aiman is pure and perfect 
knowledge itself. So how can the knowledge embrace 
itself? 

88 Being knowledge itself He does nor understand to know 
Himself. It is as difficult as the perception of the eye 
by itself, 

88 The knowledge would be able to know itself if the 
mirror would be able to reflect its own image. 

90 A knife would be able to pierce a thing that is beyond 
all quarters by running towards it. But can it pierce 
itself? 

91 The tip of a tounge is expert in tasting the different 
flowers. But can it taste itself? 

92 But does its being as an organ of tasting a flavour cease 
on that account ? It i% not so because the tasting is 
immanent in it. 

9d So the Atman, who is knowledge, existence and bliss, 
is self-evident, Now how can the word offer him that 
which is already his own ? 

94 The Uhitnate Substance does not prove or disprove itself 
with the help of any means of knowledge. It is self- 
evident, self, existent and beyond proof or disproof. 
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95 Ic is therefore grotiodless to believe thdC the word can 
gain greatness by enabling the Atmam to experience 
himaelf. 

06 The lamp lit up at midday neither dispells darkness 
nor spreads light. The condition of the word is the 
same (as it neitlier destroys Avidya nor illumines 
the Atman.) 

07 Now Avidya, being non-existent, there is no destruction 
of it, and when Atman is self student what is there to be 
proved by any means. ? 

06 Thus being futile both ways, the word disappears like a 
stream that is lost in the waters of the deluge. 

90 Now the right thinking reveals that tlie word has no en¬ 
trance howsoever in the Atman. 

100 As it is meaningless to say that a bug-bear hasi come 
or the sky is hanging on the palm, 

101 So the word with all its associates becomes a meaningless 
prattle like a picture with unnatural colours. 

lOi Now the knowledge and Ignorance whose very life piti¬ 
ably depends upon the word, are as real as the forests 
in a picture. 

100 As a cloudy day vanishes when the clouds pass away, so 
when the word is vanished in deluge it vanishes along 
with both the knowledge and ignorance. 

CHAPTER VII 

Refutation of Ajnanavada 

1 But for the help of knowledge the very word ignorance 
would have concealed itself under the ear i. e. would 
never have been heard. 

2 A firefly shines by entering into darkness (i. e. it has no 
real iUuimnatioQ) so the so called beginnin^ess ignorance 
is utterly false. 
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3 The igQOrdnce is great only in itsdf aa a dream and dark 
ness are great in themselves. 

* The horses of mud cannot be harnessed; or the magici¬ 
an's ornaments cannot be worn. 

5 Though taken forcibly in tlie abode of knowledge the 
ignorance does nothing Will there be any ripple of 
mirage in the moonlight ? 

0 And what is called knowledge is nothing but ignorance 
Any one of them can be shown by concealing the ocher 
(because they resemble each other). 

Let us discontinue this preamble. Let us, first search for 
ignorance. Then the falsity of knowledge will be under* 
stood by understanding the real nature of ^noraace. 

8 If the ignorance really lives in the knowledge, why does 
it not turn its dwelling (i. e. knowledge) into ignorance ? 

9 It is the ioborn nature of ignorance to befool a thing 
in which it dwells. 

to Now if it be said that the sacred texts declare that the 
ignorance dwells in the Atman and envelops its resort, 

n (The objection can be answered thus) If the seed of 
Ignorance dwells in the condition where there is so rise 
of duality then who knows that it exists ? 

1% The ignorance, being non-intellegeoc, cannot know 
itself. Can it be a proof to its existence ? 

18 So, no sooner it is said that the Ignorance would cause 
its understanding than the very contradiction would 
com pell the speaker to keep silence. 

14 If ignorance befools the knower (the Atman) who would 
say that this is ignorance ? 

15 Would it not be shameful to call it ignorance if it 
caiinot conceal the consciousness of its own existence ? 

A 
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16 If the clouds really eclipsed the sun» who would enligh- 
ten them ? If the person is annihilated by the sleep, who 
would experience it ? 

17 Therefore if the thing in which ignorance resides be¬ 
comes ignorant* the ignorance being unable to know itself 
would vanish. 

18 That, by which the existence of ignorance is distinguished, 
can never be itself ignorance. 

18 It is meaningless to say that there is a cataract in the 
eye and yet the sight is not impaired. 

SO If the fuel does not burn by its contact with tJxe wild 
fire its power of burning will be futile. 

St If there is darkness in the house and yet it does darken 
It, it cannot be called darkness. 

22 Who would call it a sleep that does not affect the wake¬ 
fulness t Can it be called night if it does not cause the 
daylight to disappear ? 

23 The word Ignorance becomes futile if the Atman is en¬ 
tirely pervaded by Ignorance and yet it remains as it is. 

24 Moreover it will be logically inconsistent to say that 
the ignorance resides in the Atman. 

25 .Ignorance is the gathering of darkness while Atman is 

the mine of efhiJgence. Now how can both of them be 
united ? 

26 {They can be united) If wakefulness and dreana, 
memory and forgetfulness, would go hand in hand. 

27 If cold and heat can travel together to their resting place 
or a bundle of the sun's rays can be tied by the rope 
of darkness. 

23 Or if night and day came to stay together at the same 
place, the Atman would continue to live with the help 
of ignorance. 
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‘i9 If death and life can be intimate relatives, the Atman's 
existence will be dependent on ignorance. 

60 Why should there be a contradictory talk that the igno' 
ranee that is dispelled by the Atman, dwells happily 
with it ? 

81 Oh, if the darkness gives up its nature and is turned into 
light, naturally it becomes the sun without any doubt. 

82 If tlie fuel gives up its nature and is turned into a hre, 
the same fuel becomes the fire certainly. 

88 Or no sooner a stream^ giving up its seperate existence, 
J^ows into the Ganges, thee it turns into the Ganges 
herself. 

84 la the same way there is no ignorance. It is entirely 
Atman. In iict the ignorance is turned Into knowledge 
as soon as it comes in contact with it. 

85 Ignorance, being contradictory to knowledge, cannot 
reside in it. Also it cannot exist independently. 

86 If the fish of salt becomes alive, it can neither live 
in water nor outside the water. 

87 "Atman shines where there is no ignorance" talks like 
these should not be, therefpre, listened to by the 
wise ones. 

88 The illusory serpent, apppearing on a rope, cannot be 
bound by it, much less can it be driven away. 

80 Of the darkness, being afraid of day light, turned to the 
full moon light but it was swallowed by the moon in¬ 
stantaneously. 

40 Similarly the word Ignorance becomes meaningless both 
the ways. The nature of the ignorance cannot be under* 
stood without logical inference. 

41 Then what is the nature of ignorance? Is it to be logically 
inferred from its effect or is it directly apprehended ? 
Now let us search. 
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Oh, that which can be apprehended by the Pramanas 
like perception and others, is the creatioo of ignorance 
and not the ignorance Itself 

45 The creeper with its strait sprout, looks charming. It 
Is not a seed but the result of the seed. 

44 Or the auspicious or inauspicious forms are seen in a 
dream They are not sleep itself but the offspring of sleep. 

45 Off the moon is one but appears as two in the sky. It 
is not the defect of eyesight but the effect of chat d^ecc. 

40 In the same way the triad of the subject, the object and 
the means of valid knowledge^ are the results of ig¬ 
norance and not ignorance itself. 

47 Therefore, these Pramanas like perception, as the effect 
of ignorance, cannot cetainly apprehend the ignorance. 

48 If the effect of the ignorance is regarded as ignorance 
the senses by which it is apprehended, are themselves 
created by ignorance (hence they are not reliable) 

4\> If that which appears in a dream is illusory then is the 
perceiver of the dream different ? {I e. he is also not a 
real perceiver) So if the effect is nothing but ignorance, 
(the ignorance will be the cause of knowing ignorance) 

50 It will be like tasting of the raw sugar by itself, besme* 
aring collyirum by itself, or like impaling of the stake 
by the same stake. 

51 In the same manner if the effect, being identical with 
the cause, is ignorance, then there will be all ignorance 
and who will know the existence of any thing ? 

52 In such a state one cannot chink of the knower and the 
known. It would be like taking the evidence of a fish in 
a mirage. 

. 5$ So, oh dear friend, that which escapes the measuring of 
an^ proof, is not differnt from a sky-flower. 
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54 The igDoraace does nor aJIow any proof to exist. So who 
will begin to discuss about it. t The furility of ignorance 
should be known from this. 

55 In this way ignorance is disproved by not being the 
object of perception or inference. 

56 1 am afraid to believe that the ignorance is real since it 
is neither the cause of any thing nor the producer of 
its effect. 

57 It can neither cause the Atman to dream nor put him to 
sleep in his own resting place. 

56 Let it be so, (If the Ajnanvadin again says) the igno¬ 
rance was in union with the Arman when he was in his 
pure state. 

60 Fire exists in wood before two pieces of it are rubbed 
together. 

00 (It can be replied that) The pure state of the Atman does 
not even tolerate the name Atman. So how can igno¬ 
rance desire to find any room there ? 

61 Should we remove the snuff before lighting a lamp or 
abandon the shade of the tree that has not yet grown ? 

02 Or, besmear with an ointment the body that is not yet 
formed or cleanse the mirror that is not yet made. ? 

68 Or try to remove a cream of the milk that is yet in the 
udder? 

64 So, how can there be any thing like ignorance in the 
Atman where there is even no room for the state of 
being called Atman ? 

65 So naturally it becomes clear that even at that time 
ignorance does not exist. Now what is the propriety of 
even saying that it is net ? 

66 Inspite of this if one persists in saying that ignorance 
exists in the Atman that is beyond all being and « 
non-bwng, 
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07 (It will be like saying chat) The no-existence of a jar 
is broken into a hundred pieces, or the death itself has 
been killed entirely. 

08 Or like saying that sleep or fainting itself has fainted 
away^ or darkness has fallen into a dark well 

00 Or the non-existence got into Troubles, or the interior 
part (i. e. void) of a plaacain tree is broken, or the sky is 
turned into a whip and sounded. 

70' Ora poison was administered to a dead man, or the lips 
of a dumb man were silenced or the unwritten letters 
were erased. 

71 So it is foUtt to say that ignorance remains (in the state 
of the Atman). Now it is said that it is identical with 
the Ultimate Substance. 

7'i See how can a barren woman give birch to a child t or 
can the seeds that are burnti grow ? Can darkness meet 
the sun ? 

73 In this way. howsoever we search for ignorance in the 
Pure Intelligence, it will not be found out. 

74 Desiring the cream if one were to shake the pot of milk, 
would it appear on the surface or be disintegrated ? 

It (rhe search for ignorance) would be like this. 

75 Or if one wakes up hurriedly to catch the sleep, will it 
be caught hold of or be destroyed in vain ? 

76 So why should one go mad in search of ignorance ? To 
search for it is naturally equal to not searching (because 
it does not exist) 

77 The town of thought is not illuminated in any way by 
the existence of ignorance. 

78 Can the eyes of thought be able to see the ignorance * 
within or outside of Atman at any time ? 
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79 The face of decision is not anointed by igoorance (i e. 
the ignorance does not even exist for the sake of think¬ 
ing and taking a decision). It does not bear any proof 
even in a dream. Indeed the thought chat tries to grasp 
itj loses itself. 

80 With all this, do you think that you will find some way 
towards the ignorance ? 

81 (To think like this would be) to erect a meeting hall 

using the horns of a hare as pillars, to illuminate it with 
the rays of the new moon, * 

82 And to enjoy the festival by adorning the children of 
barren women with the sky flowers 1 

88 The desire (for searching ignorance) will be fulfilled if 
we can fill the measure glass of the sky with the ghee 
of a tortoise. 

8* We have tried, in various ways, to search for ignorance 
How many times should we repeat that it does not exist ? 

85 So 1 would not ucter the word ignorance even in a dream*. 
But an idea occurs to me about it. 

86 The Ultimate Reality is rwt such that it would become 
the seer by seeing itself or any other object. 

87 Then how is it that it presents before it the great viable 
world and assumes itself the function of a seer ? 

88 The wide world rises and also is visible to us, in the 
Slate where even the name Atman cannot get access 

89 Though ignorance is not visible yet it exists without 
an> doubt It Is * roved by inference from the visible 
world, 

90 The moon is one. But if it appears as two in the sky, 
should we not think that the eye-sight is impaired ? 

91 The trees look fresh and green and it is not seen that 
they are sucking water from the source different from 
the ground on which they stand. 
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92 Still we cannot Dvoid to infer that rheir roots are certainly 
eucking water. So the ignorance also is known by infe¬ 
rence from the visible world. 

93 Sleep vanishes as soon as one awakes, It is not known 
to one who sleeps, but its existence can be inferred from 
the dreams. 

94 So if there is the sppearence of this vast world upon the 
Pure Substance^ we can easily infer the existence of 
ignorance. 

95 (To this we reply ) How can we call this kind of know¬ 
ledge ignorance ? Should we call the thing that causes 
day light aa darkness ? 

00 Can it be called a collyrium ( a dark thing ) that makes 
an object look brighter and whiter than the moon ? 

97 We can call this world the process of ignorance if water 
can perform the function of fire. 

08 The knowledge will be worthy to be called ignorance if 
the full moon will be the cause of the dark night. 

00 Will the poison give out ambrosia with great love ? 
And if it does, can it be called a poison ? 

100 Should we bring the flood of ignorance when all the 
becoming in front of us is enlightened widt knowledge ? 

101 If it is called ignorance, then wlut would be the nature 
of knowledge ? Is the Atman anything (knowledge or 
Ignorance) t 

109 He does not become anything. He does not know what 
he is. All the means of knowledge become void. 

108 He does not behave in such a way as we can say that 
he exists. But there is no reason also to call him 
non-existent. 

104 He exists without the existence of the other. He secs ^ 
without being seen by any one. If this is so why 
shoidd he be regarded as lost ? 
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105 He silently endures the charge of the nihilists who re- 
gard him as nothing. He is not also disturbed by caUing 
him of a particular nature, (i. e as Sat, Chit and Ananda) 

10 $ Does the Omniscient, who is the witness even of the 
deepest sleep, fail to understand this? But he himself 
does not become visible. 

L07 The Veda say so much but it does not mention the 
name of the Atman. It only says ' Not this/' 

308 Whom does the sun not enlighten ? But has he en¬ 
lightened the Atman ? Can the Substance (the Atman) 
be enveloped by the sky ? 

103 The ^oism thinking "It is I" embraces the physical 
body that is nothing but a bundle of bones. It leaves 
aside this Substance (i. e Atman) 

110 The understanding that grsaps everything knowable, 
falters before this Substance. The mind imagines every¬ 
thing except the Atman. 

111 The senses, that rub their mouths on the barren land 
of sensual objects, cannot taste the sweetness in the 
Atman. 

112 Is it possible to apprehendin all its totality the Atman 
who has filled his belly by eating all the existence along 
with non-existence ? 

118 As a tounge cannot taste itself, the Atman cannot be Its 
own object How can he be the object to others ? 

114 Let it be. As soon as Avidya. along with her innumerable 
names and forms, comes before the Alman, it vanishes 
with fear. 

115 So how can any other thing find room where there is 
no desire to see one's own complexion ? 

11 $ A person trying to put a stick Into the puzzle of a string 
is troubled to find it outside the strii^ when it is pulled 
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So any effort to decide the nature of the Atman 
becomes futile in the same way. 

IIT Or he who looks minutely his own shadow from head to 
foot and tiles co jump over it fails to understand it. 

11 $ So the person, who tries hard and decides that the 
Atman is like this, fails to grasp him. 

110 Now. where the words cannot reach, tell me how the 
intellect can apprehend him as something other ? 

ISO How on the strength of that apprehension, can the eye¬ 
lessness and the blindness of the Atman be dispelled 
and his vision be regained ? 

isi He cannot experience his state of being an object of 
perception. So also his state of being a percelver goes 
away. In such condition.— 

12i Who meets whom ? How can the eye-sight be opened 
where even the unity is dissolved. 

12 $ He has opened the doors of light turning aside this great 
obstacle. 

124 Innumerable forms and eye-sights arise but one Pure 
Intelligence underlies all 

12 $ The underlying Supreme Intelligence is so intoxicated 
by the great glory of the vision that he does not see 
again the same mirror of the jewels in the form of 
objects. 

12 $ He is so muniffcietit that he causes his sight to wear 
every moment new apparels in the form of the objects 
of the world. 

127 As the Atman regards the objects once created as stale 
and worn out, he presents to his vison ever fresh and 
new objects. 

128 Also he becomes subject by wearing every moment new 
ornaments of apptehesions. (i. e. It is the Atman that 
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himself appears as the knowing subjects, that vary with 
the variations of the objects that are known) 

129 He felt uncomfortable in his original Atmanic dignity 
So he girded up his loins to become many i. e this 
manifold world 

180 This is the way of the Omniscient. The Pure intelligence 
is full up to the brim But it is not known in any other 
house but in his own. (He knows Himself in the form 
of the visible world). 

131 Thus the Pure Intelligence, where knowledge and igno* 
ranee embrace each other (i. c. vanish) opens His eye¬ 
sight and meets himself in the form of visible objects. 

182 As soon as He sees the visible world He enjoys it as its 
seer. The same enjoyment pervades the whole vision. 

1&8 There goes on die process of giving and taking. But 
the thread of unity does not break as the unity of the 
original face is not disturbed though it- is reflected in 
a mirror. 

134 Or as the standing posture of a noble horse which sleeps 
while standing, is not disturbed when it wakes up. 

185 Jusr as water plays itself by assuming the form of 
waves, so the Ultimate Substance or Atman plays happ¬ 
ily with Himself. 

138 Is the fire caught in the bondage of difference if it inter' 
weaves and wears garlands of flames ? 

2 37 Can it be said that the sun is separate from his own 
rays that thickly surround him ? 

188 Will the unity of the moon disturbed if she is enveloped 
in her light ? 

189 Though a lotus blooms into a thousand petals it is one. 

140 The king Sahasrarjuna has thousand hands, but does he 
become one thousand and one. ? 
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141 Even when there are spread on a loom a number of 
strips, there is to be found in them nothing but thread. 

142 Though a crore of words meet in the residence of 
speech, all of them are nothing but speech. 

148 Though there are foliages of visible objects and waves 
of different visions, they are not different from the seer 

144 If a lump of raw sugar is broken into pieces there is 
nothing b^t raw sugar. 

145 So the Atman does not become the object of difference 
though he perceives the appearance or manifests himself 
in the form of the manifold objects. 

146 The unity of rhe Atman is not lost even when he comes 
ro fill the whole universe. 

147 Though in a silken garment, having borders of two 
colours, there appear different shades of colour, all of 
(hem arc threads only. 

148 If the eye had been able to see the whole without open- 
ing its lids that are closed, 

1 49 Or. if a Bunyan tree has Its full growth without breakiog 
of its seed, the expansion of the one Reality con be com¬ 
pared with it. 

150 Then if he vehemently desires not to see himself, he 
rests in himself. 

161 It is like absorbing of the sight in itself whe.i the eye¬ 
lids are closed. 

158 Or as the ocean is full in itself without the rising of 
the moon or as a tortoise naturally draws its feet within 
itself. 

158 Of as on the new moon day the moon (with all her * 
sixteen kalas) enters the seveouenrh digit. 
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154 So when the Atman withdraws the seer and the objects 
that are seen; he is falsely called a conqueror. It really is 
his resting in himself. 

155 The Atman naturally is all that exists. Then who per- 
ceives what ? this state of not perceiving Is his sleep. 

150 He is naturally an object to himself if he says, don’t 
desire this state of non-perception. I want to see myself 

157 The Atman is the eternal perceiver and the eternally 
perceived. Now what is there to be newly acated ? 

15S Should the sky and the void, the air and touch, the 
light and brightness be newly related ? 

150 The Atman shining as the universe, sees the universe. 
When there is no universe he sees its non-existence. 

ICO If by chance both the existence or non-existence of the 
world merged, he is the seec even of this state. 

161 Is the coolness of the camphor due to the moon-light ? 
Is not the camphor anointed by itself (i. e. the coolness 
is due to its own nature) ? So the Atman is the 
Absolute seer in himself. 

162 What more should be said ? The Atman is ever seeing 
himself in whatever condition he may be. 

ICS As a person imagines different countries of bis liking and 
wanders through them with respect. 

164 It is no wonder that when the eye is pressed it vib¬ 
rates in the form of a pure shining star (that appears 
before the dosed eyelids) 

105 Therefore when the one Pure Intelligence ever seeing 
itself what is the cause of any super-imposition. 

166 Who else covers a jewel with the garment of luster ? Does 
gold decorate itself by securing its golden quality ? 

167 Does the sandle wears the garment of some other 
scent ? Does the ambrosia serve itself? Will the sugar 
test itself ? 
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108 Or b the cimphor smeared with white lustre or is the 
fire made hot by heating ? 

160 Or that the creeper enrwlniag itself with its own foliage 
should naturally create a bower for itself. 

iro Or as a lamp is wholly filled with light, the Pure Intell¬ 
igence is filled with the spirit and vibrates (in the form 
of the seer and the seen) 

ITl Thus without any obligation He is observing himself 
naturally. 

172 The seeing or the non seeing is like this. Does the moon 
think about any difference due to darkness or light t 

ITS Therefore if He desires that this (i. e. observing) should 
not be. he is already of that nature 

174 The Atman appears as the object of seeing for a short, 
time But when they meet each other both of them 
vanish. 

ITO There the object is filled with the seer, and the seeing 
is merged in the object. Both vanish, and their real 
essence remains. 

170 Both of them come to embrace each other in any place 
and at any time melting their state of being seer and 
the seen. 

177 Neither the camphor enters fire nor the fire enters the 
camphor. Both of them are destroyed at the same time* 

176 When one Is substracted from one there remains only a 
zero, and its figure is rubbed out. Similar thing happens 
when the seer and the seen merge into each other. 

179 Or if any one tries to wrestle with his reflection, both the 
wrestling and the reflection vanish. 

180 So when the perception is gone the perceiver and the 
perceived meet and are united. 
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181 There is a diifereace between eastern and western sea so 
long as they do not mingle. But there is all water 
after their intermingling, 

188 So many triads (of the perceivec, perception and the 
perceived) are naturally emerging. Do they require deter 
mining at every moment ? 

188 The swallowing of the two particulars, (the seer and 
seen) and emitting their opposites is like the opening and 
the closing of the eye of the Reality. 

184 It is wonderful that as soon as the eyelids close the 
Atman assumes the form of a seer which vanishes as 
soon as the eye-lids open. 

186 The natural condition of the Atman lies between the 
destruction of the seer and the seen and a new revival 
of them. 

186 It is like the water remaining in its natural state when 
the wave chat is arisen vanishes and a new one has not 
yet arisen. 

187 Or like our condition when our sleep ends add yet we 
are noc fully awake. 

188 Or it can be imagined if we think about the eye*sighr 
that has ceased to see one object and yet has not begun 
to see another. 

ISO It is like the state of the sky when the day ends and 
the night is yet to, come, 

100 Or like the state of Vital breath when one respiration is 
finished and the other is yet to be taken in. 

101 Or like the state of an individual at the moment when 
all his senses are enjoying their objects simulceneously. 

108 The ultimate nature of the Atman is like that. So can 
there be seeing or not seeing ? 

198 Can it be said that a mirror can see its own cleanliness 
or noc ? 
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194 Or by meaDs of a mirror a face can be infeont of or 
behind (the mirror) ? But can ic be so to itself in the 
absence of the mirror ? 

195 The Sun sees everything. But is it poossible for him to 
witness the beauty of his own rising and setting ? 

196 Or can a juice drink itself ? Or does it hide its place 
on that account? Both the things are impossible because 
it is a juice in itself. 

197 Being the vision itself he does not know seeing and not 
not seeing. He himself is the cause of both. 

108 Being the perception Himself he could not see himKif. 
And so naturally lie is the non-perception. 

190 And how can the non‘perception can perceive itself 7 
Then again he is the perception himself. 

200 These two dwell happily with each other and are dest¬ 
royed by each other. 

201 If the seeing is ever seeing itself^ would this not be 
like not seeing 7 so both seeing and not seeing do not 
touch Him. ( who is pure Intelligence ) 

202 So if the Atman who conceals himself from seeing and 
not seing, sees, then who has seen what? (The Atman 
sees himself. So the seeing is like not seeing) 

20d If the visible world appears, how can it be said that 
the seer has not perceived it ? (the answer to this obje¬ 
ction is) His seeing is not due to the appearence. 

204 Indeed, the appearence is seen, But in reality the 
appearence is nothing but the seer. So how can the 
non-existent be seen? 

205 Let the complexion be seen in a mirror. But it exists as 
a complexion in its own place. So the experience (of 
seeing it in a mirror) is futile. 

206 This perception is like one's own perception in a dream 
when one Is asleep. 
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207 If the person who is asleep is carried away, in his dream 
in a comfortable carriage to the other place, is he really 
in that condition ? 

SOS Or is it really so if a headless couple of beggars appear 
(in a drearp) to be ruling a kingdom ? 

209 A person In a dream, without being changed, is in the 
same condition in which he was in the absence of the 
sleep. 

2 10 The distress of a thirsty person who has not seen the 
mirage is the same when he sees it. Because what he 
has gained (by seeing the mirage) t 

sn Or if a person made friendship wirh his shadow, his 
behaviour is of no use. 

212 So the seer, by becoming the seen and showing it to 
himself, has made futile the act of showing. 

218 Because if the seen is nothing but the seer how can 
it tolerate the act of showing? Is he absent to himself 
if it is not shown ? 

2 M Does the face become futile if it does not see itself in a 
mirror? It exists in itself as it is even without the mirror. 

215 So the Atmam does not become futile if he >s not 
sliown to himself by the appearence. The act of not 
> showing is of no use. 

21 a So the Atman is in his own state without making him¬ 
self a seer. Now why should he, who is in such a state, 
be made an object of seeing ? 

217 It becomes redundant if it is said that what already existed 
was shown again. The showing becomes futile by also 
saying this. 

218 It is the rope that really exists when there is the appear- 
ence of a snake on it. So it is the seer that really exists 
when there is the appearence of the seen upon the seer. 
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219 When there h a mirror before the face It appears unmis¬ 
takably in the oiirror. Bur as a matter of fact the face is 
in its own place and not in the mirror. 

220 So among the seer and the seen, the seer really exists* 
So the seen is futile though it is seen. 

221 Indeed, it is futile. But it does appear. So if by saying 
this iu existence seems to be proved, 

222 (It is not so ) If some one sees the other and becomes 
tlie seer we can regard that he has seen it. 

228 But here (in the case of tlie Atman) does the Atman 
see any thing other than himself, though he may see or 
not see, though he may remain one or become many? 

224 The face has seen itself though a mirror h,is shown it. 
The face is as it is in itself though it is not shown by 
the mirror. 

225 So if lie is not shown, he is as he is in himself, or if he 
is shown, he is slso the same. 

228 Though revealed by wakefulness or concealed by sleep 
the person is the same in himself. 

227 Or a king is as he is though he is made conscious of his 
position by saying '*You ate a king*' 

22S Or is there any loss to his dignity if he is not reminded 
of his kingship. 

220 So he (the Atman) may be shown or not shown, he does 
not reach a higher or lower position. He is naturally in 
his own state of existence. 

280 So what other thing there is that is mad after showing 
the Atman to himself ? If there is no seer who should 
see the mirrors ? 

281 Does a laipp create the person who lights it or does it 
exist on account of that person ? So the existence of any 
cause is due to the Atman. 
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282 The Eame enlighreos the fire. But csui it be considered 
different from the fire ? 

388 And the thing that we call a cause is manifested and 
shown by him. If he sees it, he is by his own nature the 
object that is seen. 

284 So there Is no other cause besides him, for the self-iJlumi* 
nating Atman to see himself. 

38.*^ In whatever form the appearence may be, it appears 
through him Here there is no other besides him. 

380 It is the gold that shines in the form of an ornament or 
a solid piece, because there is nothing but gold. 

387 There is nothing else but water in the current or its 
waves. So no other thing exists or is brought into 
existence. 

283-280 There is nothing else in the camphor but itself, 
though it may be inferred by the sense smell, or taken 
into one's palm or seen with one's eyes So in whatever 
way it is he-the Atman that experiences himself. 

340 Now let him appear as the seen or let him be the seer, 
nothing else is manifested without him. 

341 The Ganges may fiow as the Ganges or may remain as 
the ocean by mingling with it, but we cannot see any¬ 
thing new and wonderful in its existence as water. 

242 Whether liquid or frozen the ghee does not become 
anything else. Such an inquiry is meaaigless. 

348 The fire and the dames are not regarded as two separate 
thing:s because both of them constitute the fire and are 
not different from it. 

344 So ic may be the seer or the seen, both the states are 
futile, because really it is the one state of the Arman 
that pulsates every where. 
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245 There is norhing else besides pulsation if we look from 
the point of view of the pulsation. So does the Atman 
see though he sees ? 

24d It is oot that the appearence is spread before and the 
seer watches it remaining behind. It is his pulsation 
when he sees himself. 

247 It is like ripples sprinkling themselves upon water, gold 
covering a piece of gold, eyesight remaining spell-bound 
with its own vision. 

248 It is like uniting a tune with a tune, a fragrance with 
a fragrance or serving the dish of contentment to 
contentment. 

249 Or as if the raw sugar is anointed with the raw sugar, 
Meru, the mountain of gold, is enamalled with gold or 
the lire is surrounded with flames. 

200 What more should 1 say? It is like the sky resting on 
the couch of the sky. Then who should sleep ? and who 
should wake ? 

201 He saw himself as if he did cot see. And without seeing 
himself his seeing is natural. 

202 Here no talk is tolerated, no knowledge can get entrance, 
no experience can be proud of its greatness. 

208 So his seeing himself is like this. It is like no one seeing 
nothing. 

204 In short, the Atman is illuminated by the Atman. He 
awakens himself without awaking. 

206' On account of the desire to see himself all the states (i. 
e. that of the seer and the seen ) are manifested without 
disturbing his own condition. 

206 If he wishes to remain without seeing, the not-seeing 
itself becomes seeing. And on account of this seeing 
both seeing and not'Seelng go away. 
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25T Though he may evolve in any form, his unity is not lost. 
Or if he contracts he is as perfect as before. 

268 The sun can never catch hold of darkness. Then why 
should he listen to the tUk about light 7 

269 Let there be darkness or light. He is like the Sun that 
remains alone in his glory in any condition. 

200 So he (the Atman) may assume any position, he does 
not miss his own self. 

201 Though innumerable waves vise and ^11 the ocean does 
not give up its nature. 

202 The richness of the Atman who is Pure Illumination 
cannot be compared to the Sun because his rays go out 
of himself. 

208 There will be no cloth in the world if the cotcen-fruif 
does not break. (So the Atman cannot be compared 
to it.) 

264 If a piece of giold remains as it is, it cannot adorn the 
various organs of the body. 

206 No individual can go from one quarter to another with* 
out crossing the intervening distance. So he cannot be 
compared to the Atman. 

280 So the play of the Atmsn has no parallel. He can be 
compared only with himself. 

207 He is devouring the mouthfuls of his own light. But 
neither his food of light is reduced in quantity nor the 
size of his belly is changed. 

208 Thus the Atman is ruling his kingdom In bis own place 
with his unparalieted sport. 

20d If this is called ignorance, it means the end of all logical 
thinking. Can we tolerate the talk of one who speaks 
like this. 
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270 l£ that which Ult4inines is called ignonuce, it is like 
calling the thing chat enables a man Co see an under¬ 
ground store of wealth/ a coUyrium (a dark substance). 

271 Is not the idol of Ambika (the consort of Shiva), though 
made of gold and hence shiningr is called Kali^ ( dark 
^ddess)? So to call Che self-illuininarion of the Atman 
ignorance is like this. 

272 In reality all the sorts of elements from the God Shiva 
to the earth are illumined by his rays. 

278 It is on account of him that knowledge knows, sight 
sees, and the light enlightens. 

274 Ah I who is the mean person chat has pointed him as 
ignorance? Is it really nor like binding rhe sun inn 
sack of darkness? 

278 To write the letter “A” before the word "Jnana"' 
(knowledge) and to regard it as enhancing the greatness of 
that ''Jnana'*l Is it nocan extraordinary method of 
elucidating the meaning of a word? 

270 Why should one place fire inside a box made of lac ? It 
will reduce everything to Are. 

277 Therefore it would be irrelevant to speak about the 
doctrine of ignorance when all the universe is the vibra¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

278 First it is like committing a sin by uttering the word 
'killing of a cow* (because the animal cow is regarded 
as sacred) and secondly ir is utter falsehood ( and hence 
another sin ). So how can the knowledge be called 
ignorance ? 

279 And the talk about ignorance is itself a vibration of 
knowledge (i. e. becomes intelligible through knowledge.) 
So why shodd not knowledge be regarded as knowledge ? 

280 Let it be, by the same illumination of his own the 
Atman is seeing himself in various forms. 

9 ^ 
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2^1 How can tgoorauce that pales before the searching thought 
get eye-sight and see itself io the form of the viaible 
world in front of it I 

2S2 If the ignorance says that it gives birth to the world 
which is knowledge and it tries to establish its existence 
by means of ig^torance, 

2 S8 Then the world itself has proved emphatically the non* 
existence of ignorance, because ignorance and knowledge 
can net be related like a substance and its quality. 

28i Knowledge would be the quality of ignorance if pearls 
are produced from water or a lamp is sustained by ashes. 

288 Ignorance would emit the lustrous knowledge if the 
moon emits burning flames or the sky would be turned 
into a slab of stone. 

280 It is astonishing that a deadly poison should come out of 
the ocean of milk. But how can there be a pure sector 
in the deadly poison.? 

267 Or suppose that ignorance is produced from knowledge; 
but the ignorance would vanish at its very birth (beca¬ 
use it cannot remain with knowledge) Then the know¬ 
ledge only will remain and there will be no ignorance. 

288 So the sun is as great as the sun, the moon is like the 
moon and the lamp is like the bmp. 

289 Do not fail to know that the light (of knowledge) is 
nothing but the light. The whole world is nothing but 
the illumination of the Substance or Atman. 

200 The Shruti (the Upanishadas) declares with content¬ 
ment that all that exists is illuminated by His light. Is 
it pursposeless ? 

201 Therefore the light of the Substance or Atman is the 
cause of the manifestation of the Atman's beauty that is 
enjoyed by the Atman himself. 

202 But discarding this, to regard ignorance as the cause of 
the Atman’s self-illumination, is utterly unreasonable. 
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sod Therefore the existence of ignorance is not found out 
in any way. It becomes futile chough we try to search 
for ignorance. 

20^ The sun would find no existence of darkness chough he 
visited the residence of night. 

205 If a person tries to put sleep into a bag, lie can not 
even catch hold of wakefulness and remains alone as 
he is in himself, 


CHAPTER VIII 
Refutation of Knowledge 

1 Ai for ourselves, we have neither ignorance nor know>> 
ledge. Our spiritual teacher has made us realize what 
we really are. 

2 If we try to see how we are to ourselves the seeing itself 
is ashamed. So what we should do? 

3 Happily our spiritual teacher has made us so great that 
we cannot contain ourselves within ourselves. 

4 We are not limited by the stare of being Atman. We are 
not disturbed by self-cognition. There is no change in us 
even by the contact of final emancipation. 

C No word, that can describe us, has yet come into exi¬ 
stence. No sight that is able to see us is possible. 

0 Who can on joy or perceive us making us an object of 
enjoyment ? We are not even able to perceive ourselves. 

7 It is no wonder that we can remain neither concealed nor 
manifest. But oh I how it is difficult for us even to exist I 

8 In short, how can we describe by words the condition * 
in which we are placed by shri Nivritti ? 

4 
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0 Then, how can ignorance dare to come before us ? How 
can Maya come into existence after her death. 

10 Who can know any talk about knowledge when igno¬ 
rance cannot get entrance ? 

11 We have to light the lamps because there is night. The 
efforts of doing so are of no use when there is the sun. 

IS So knowledge also disappears when there is no ignorance 
Now both of them vanish. 

1*^ Really speaking the words knowledge and Ignorance are 
destroyed in the process of giving them separate mean-* 
ings (Thes suppo^tion of ignorance leads to the suppo* 
sicion of knowledge But, the word ^norance itself is 
illuminated by knowledge So there is no ignorance that 
is taken for granted and hence no knowledge based 
upon this conception of ignorance) 

U If a husband and a wife exchange their heads 
cutting each other's throat, both of them would lose their 
lives without exchanging their positions. 

14 The lamp that is lighted behind a person is of no use 
to him If the eye-sight can perceive in darkness, that 
darkness becomes futile (i. e. there is no difference bet¬ 
ween light and darkness) 

15 So the utter non-cognirlon is called ignorance. How can 
that be the ignorance by means of which everything is 
comprehended ? 

15 In this way knowledge becatne ignorance and ignorance 
disappeared on account of ignorance. Both of them 
become futile through each other. 

17 Now he who knows does not know, and he, who does 
not know, knows. So where should knowledge and 
ignorance live ? 

18 In this way, swallowing both the night of ignorance and 
the day of knowledge, the Sun of F^re Intelligence has 
arisen in the sky of Pure Consciousness. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Tbe secret of Natural Devotion 

I Now the fragrance became the nose, ears emerged out 
of a tune and mirrors evolved out of the eyes. 

5 The fans become the blowing breezes. The heads assu** 
ming the form of Champaka flowers, give out sweet 
fragrance. 

8 The tongue is turned Into the flavour, the lotus opens in 
the form of the sun> the Chakor birds became the moon. 

4 The flowers assumed the form of the bee, the damsel 
became a youth, or the sleeping person became his 
own couch. 

6 The blossoms of a mango-tree bec*»me the cuckoo, the 
body itself became the breezes of winds coming from 
the Malaya mountain (where sandal trees grow), the 
flavours themselves got the tongues. 

6 Or as a piece of pure gold made out of itself engra¬ 
ved arnaments for the sake of charming appearence, 

7 So the enjoyer and che object of enjoyment, the seer and 
the object of sight become one in the unity which is 
an unbroken whole. 

8 A Shevanti flower blooms into a thousand petals without 
coming out of its own state of being a Sheventl flower. 

9 So, though the auspicious drums of new experiences are 
beating they are not heard in the town of inactivity. 

10 Therefore the multitudes of senses simultaneously run to 
their objects in front of them. 

II But as soon as the eye-sight touches a mirror, tbe sight 
meets the sight (giving up the mirror). The same thing 
happens in the case of the running of the desires, (senses) 
(The object of the sense is no other than the seer and 
no sooner they meet their object, than the seer is united* 
with his own self) 
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1$ Though there are three different things like a serpent* 
like ornament, an earning, and a bangle their pucchase| 
purchases nothing but gold. 

18 If the hand is strerched out to gather the ripples it gets 
nothing but warer. 

14-10 Though the camphor presents Itself as touch to the 
hand, as a nice object to the eye, or as a fragcant thing 
to the couQge, ir presents (rself as nothing but fragrance* 
So Arman alone vibrates in the form of the sensible 
manifold. 

10 So when the hands, in the form of various senses like 
the ear and others, are ready to catch the object like 
words, 

IT Then as soon as there is a contact between the object 
and the senses, the object does not remain as an object 
of sense. There is no other contact because everything 
is the Atman. 

18 The parts that appear in a sugar cane are all conained 
in the juice or the full moon has all her lustre. 

10 The meeting of the senses and their objects is like the 
moon light falling on the moon, or waters showering on 
the sea. 

20 Though he may speak anything he likes, his silent med¬ 
itation is not disturbed. 

21 His actionless condition is not affected even though he 
performs countless actions. 

22 Stretching the arms of desires the eye-sight embraces 
her objects but really she gains nothing (because both 
the sight and its object are nothing but the Atman) 

28 As the sun, stretching the thousand arms of his rays to 
take hold of darkness, remains alone as he is, 

84 As a person, getting up to meet the sport of a dream, 
finds himself alone. 

$8 So when there are objects of the senses before him the 
person who has attained the spiritual wisdom appears to 
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become an enjoycr of that object, but we do not know 
whether he enjoys it or not. 

20 If the moon tried to gather the moon-light then who has 
gathered what ? It is like a futile imagination without 
any result. 

27 The yoga that is attained by the y^is through the mea¬ 
ns like restraining the senses, is as lustreless before this 
path (of the wise one) as the moon is by day. 

2d There is no action or inaction and everything goes on 
as the experience of the Atman. 

2 d The non-dual one enters of his own accord the courtyard 
of dtuliry. And the unity deepens along with the growth 
of difference. 

80 The enjoyment of the objects of senses becomes sweeter 
than the bliss of hnal emancipation, and in the home of 
loving devotion the devotee and his God experience 
their sweet union. 

81 Though [it may walk in a street or may sit still he is 
always in his own house. 

33 He has no goal to attain chough he may perform any 
action. And it is not Chat without doing anything he 
does not achieve his object. 

83 He does not allow any room to the memory or forget¬ 
fulness. In this condition his behaviour is uncommon. 

da ' His own sweet will becomes the moral discipline, any 
kind of behaviour is his meditation. The glory of the final 
emancipation serves as a sitting carpet to this condition. 

85 The God himself becomes the devotee. The dcsiinatioa 
itself becomes the path, and the whole universe becomes 
solitude 

86 He may be a god or a devotee at any time. He is enjoy¬ 
ing the kingdom of inaction (n his own condition. 

87 The temple is merged in God pervading everything.* 
The process of time and the expanse of space vanish. 
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83 The God contains his own being within himself. Then 
how can the Goddess find room there ? So also there 
would be no attendents. 

8t> In such a condition if a faithful desire for the relation of 
the master and the servant arisesj he has to employ God 
alone for this purpose. 

40 All the means of devotion like the silent repetition of 
the name of God, meditation, a staunch belief, are not 
different from God. 

41 Now God should worship God with God in the form of 
any kind of offering 

45 The idol of God, the temple and God’s attendents, all 
of them are carved out of the same mountain-rock. So 
in the same manner why should there not be the per¬ 
formance of the acts of devotion (though there is noth* 
ing bur God everywhere) 

48 A tree has no other object besides it though it spreads 
in the form of its foliage, flowers and fruits. 

44 There is nothijig wonderful if a dumb person observes 
the vow of silence or does not observe. ^ the win one 
remains in his divinity whether he may worship or not. 

45 The Goddess formed of rice, though she is not wor¬ 
shiped, is already worshipped by the grains of rice. 
Should she be now worshipped by the grains of rice ? 

40 Will the flame of a lamp remain uncovered (i. e. without 
light) if we do not ask her to wear the garment of light? 

47 Is not the moon entirely covered with her light though 
we do not ask him to wear the moon light ? 

48 The fire has its heat naturally. Why should we think of 
heating or not heating it ? 

40 The wise one is naturally the God Shiva himself. So 
not only he worships while worshipping but also does 
the same while not worshipping. 

60 Now the lights of action and inaction are put out and 
the devotion and non-devotion sitting in the sam^ row 
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have the same dish before them (i. e. they occupy 
the same position). 

61 In this condition the sacred texts of the Upanishadas 
become a censure and censure itself becomes charming 
hymns. 

62 In fact both praise and censure are reduced to silence. 
Though there is any talk it is silence. 

59 It is the pilgrimage to God Shiva chough he wanders 
at any place. If he goes to the Shiva, the going is like 
not going. 

54 It is wonderfid thar in this condition both walking and 
sitting in one place become the same thing. 

55 If his eye sight sees any object at any time in any way 
he experiences the joy of seeing the God Shiva. 

55 Or though God Shiva is seen before hlmi he has^ as if 
seen nothings God and his devotee are on the same plain 

57 A ball falb down of its own accord, strikes itself, rebo¬ 
unds and enraptures itself with its own bliss. 

5S If at any time it would be possible to see such a play of 
a ball, we would be able to speak about the natural 
behaviour of the wise one. 

50 Neither the hand of action can touch It nor the know¬ 
ledge can get entrance in it» The spontaneous devotion 
goes on this way. 

50 It has no end. It is resounding in itself What bliss cart 
be compared to this ? 

01 This is the wounderful secret of natural devotion. This 
is the place where meditation and knowledge merge 
themselves. 

02 Had and Hara (God Shiva and Vishnu) are really ideoti* 
cal But the difference of their names and forms are 
also method. 

03 Oh 1 Shiva and Shakti, that were swallowing each other, * 
are both of them swallowed simultaneously. 
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Here Para (the highest kiad of speech) eating all the 
objects and drinking all the other kinds of speech, took 
rest in sleep. 

05 Oh Blessed and mighty Lord ! you have made us the sole 
sovereign of the kingdom of the superme bliss. 

00 It is wonderful chat you have wakened the wakeful, laid 
down to sleep who was already slept and made us realize 
ourselves I 

07 We arc all in all your's. Out of loye you call us your 
own. It is becoming to your greatness. 

0$ You do not take anything from any one. You do not 
give your own to any one. do not know how you 
enjoy your greatness (the state of being Guru). 

00 You are supreme as a Guru (a spiritual teacher). You are 
Ughu (a light object) because you help one to escape 
drowing in the waters of the worldly life. (The word 
Guru means both great and heavy. Tlie word Lsghu 
means both mean and light in weight). Both these qua¬ 
lities of your's are understood by one who is favoured 
by your grace. 

70 I( your unity had been disturbed while sharing it with 
your disciple, why should the sacred works have 
extolled you ? 

7) Oh Noble one. you are happy to become our kith and 
kin by taking away our feeling of difference from you. 

CHAPTER X ' 

Blessings to the World 

1 Oh, Shri Nivdttioath ! you have blessed me with this 
supreme bliss, Should 1 enjoy it within myself t 

2 The Great God has endowed the sun with the fountain 
of light, that illumines the whole world. 

$ Was it for the moon's sake that the nector was given to 
her ?, Or did the sea grant water to the clouds for their 
own usel 
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4 The light of the lamp Is for illuminating the whole house 
The expense of sky is for the sake of the whole world. 

« fl There is the swelling of tides on the unfathomable sea. 
Is it not due to the power of the moon t It is the spring 
that enables the trees to offer their blossom and fruits. 

0 So ic is an open secret ^hat all this is the gift of your 
blessed divinity. There is nothing that is mine. 

7 But why should I explain myself in this way ? It is Hke 
obstuccing the expansion of my master’s glory. 

8 What we have spoken is selN evident. Should the words 
illumine the self-luminous ? 

ff Or if we had kept silence would not a person have soon 
seen another person ? 

10 When a person sees another person it reveals naturally 
the self-evident truth that without any change the seer 
becomes the object of sight. (A person looking at another 
individual is also seen by him. So he is both the seer 
and object of sight) 

11 There is no other secret about the nature of Pure In¬ 
telligence than this. This is evident even before its 
statement. 

12 If it is said that under these circumstances the occasion 
to begin this work do not arise, we can reply that we 
are describing what is self-evident only out of love for ic. 

28 It may be the same thing that is dear to us, but there is 
a fre^ flovour in tasting it again. So there a propriety in 
describing what is self-evident. 

14 So it is not that I have spoken out a secret. It is self- 
luminous. 

15 We are enveloped by perfect egoism. We have pervaded 
everything. We are not concealed or revealed by anything. 

10 What can we offer to ourselves in the form of any expo¬ 
sition ? is ic lost by remaining silent ? 

17 Therefore my speech has become the deepest silence. It 
is like drawing the picture of a crocodile on the surfac» 
of water. 
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Id In chis way even the ten Upanishadas cannot approach 
it. The understanding has merged itself 

]9 Jnanadeva says that this is the rich nector of spiritual 
experience. Let even the emancipated should take its 
draught. 

20 The state of emancipation is nice, but the nector of 
spiritual experience is so p^ and sweet that even the 
eternal stare of emancipation would eagerly desire to 
taste its sweetness. 

21 Should I, who has got the vision of the sun^ say that 
every night there is moon but it is so picularly bright 
on the fdl moon night ? 

22 The bloom of youth resides in a damsel, but it blossoms 
forth when she is united with her beloved. 

38 With the advent of spring the trees begin to kiss the 
sky with their twigs faring fruits and flowers. 

3>4 Therefore I have served the dish of my spiritual experi¬ 
ence in the form of this talk which is Anubhavamrit 
(i. e. the present work). 

35 The di^erence between souls that are emancipated, or 
egar for emancipation or in bondage, remains so long as 
all of them have not tasted the sweetness of this nector 
of experience. 

20 As the waters (screams) coming to dip themselves in the 
Ganges become the Ganges or as the darkness, meeting 
the sun becomes itself the light of the sun, 

27 As we can talk of different qualities of metals so long as 
they have no contact with the philosopher s stone. All of 
them are turned into pure gold by that conuct 

38 Those who enter the inner sanctorum of these words 
are like rivers mingling with the ocean. 

39 As all the fifty letters — and others - meet in the letter 
"Cm', so there is nothing else besides the Atman in all 
the movable and immovables in the world. 

89 There is no other thing that can be pointed out besides 
God. In fact everything is pervaded by Shiva 
'81 '‘Therefore ' says jnanadeva, “Let the whole universe ^ 
cojoy the festival of this nector of spiritual cxperi^ce’' 
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(P. 132); arltloUm 0 / the interpretft' 
UpD of (P. 132). 

Dw Oenu, ei oommentAt^ of Anuita* 
oubbAVB (P. 33). 

Dw OupW Dr. 6. K.. {P. lOa, 83. 
S8, 32o. 103a )i on tbe eardiatl 
Trineiplce of Ideeliem {P. 183}. 

Derellon, tbe eoBceptloa of D. la the 
VeJin (P. 3ft); Id Che UpaDliba* 

. dte'<P.30);intbeQlt«(P.33}i lo tfae 
BhasavDta (?. 01 }; lo the BhoDdll^ 
Sotrbn (P. 33); In tbe NondaBbshkl. 
Sitim (P.04): In the Bhoktl* 
ntCmemeo SutrM(P. M}; JuoDdeva’e 
CoBoe])tloQ (P. M). 

Devotional Kyitioiwn. of Joanadcva 
oompared with the ooetemplatlve 
Myitielem of PloUnae (P. IIP}. 

Dueawn. 'Tblloeoph^ of the Upanleha* 
due" (P. 78n). 

S 

Bdwardi See.. Hti Engllab tiavlatloD 
of the 18th ehbpUr of tbe Juaeeb* 
wart (P.83B}. 

Bkautb. hie erltleln of Habanubba* 
vae (P< A)* leflaeoee of JuDMh* 
weK on tbe writing of (P. 80,14$). 
Hla eonvnentaiy upon tbe 
AarltoaubhtTa (P. S7). 

ftoauatlos. tbe theory of e. put 
forth by Pktioue (P. 234), aod 
Sputtlvada of Jnaaadeva (P. 234}. 

Eancadce,(P. 133). 

EpletomologlcaJ Uetbod. adopted by 
Joanadeva {f. 44). 

Sxperienoe, tbe aatore of the oltxmate 
e. expoaaded la the Amritaao* 
bhava (P. 24), ae tbe DltlmaU 
Beality eipreseln; itaelf la the 
maaifoid objeote (P. 46). 

Q 

'Oabitiioath, inltiatot of Klrdttraatb 

(P.a). 


Gfaoeh 4, K. “ Lord Gouraag vol. I ** 

(P. 32), 

Oirldbar, tbe author of Shuddhadwalt 
Uartaod (P. 42 d). 

Qlta, the oenmenttry of Sbamkex 
eoiphaaibn renonoiatloa while that 
of Ramaouja emphaaleee devotiou 
{P. 11); the greaUat oeamMotary 
of jBaaadem on 0. (P. 17), Be* 
ftmxoe to Tarioua eyetemi lo (P. 35); 
Tbe ooneept of Bbaktl la (P. $8); 
IndJrcotly cneourailng the lower 
forma of wonhip (P. 90); toooeptioA 
ofGodin(P. 00); 

Qod. Bhamkur (egardlog 0. ae phea'^ 
moaal (P. 57); XUa eelMoee (P. 73); 
M the eontrelter of lelvoa aooortllDf 
to Bainaauja ( P. 81); the view* or 
Madhwn, Kimboik and Vallabba 
(P. 33); realising Klmeelf through 
humaa being aoeordlag to Jaaaadera 
84). ooMepUon of 6. la the Tedaa, 
(P.84}; In the Upaolahadae (P. 84);> 
lo the Oita (P. 30}. Plato^a eooeep* 
tloaae demiurge (P, 31}; Jnanadora'a 
IdenUfioatloo of 0. aad the Abeolote 
(P. 38)( 0. and Lore Ideatifiad 
by Dergsoa (P. 33); Bergeoa aod 
Webb on tbe pereoaallty of 0. 
(P. 33); relation with man aooordlag 
to Webb and Joaoadova (P. 39); 
Ula eternal play (P. 101); Bb^rti 
the very aature of Q. (P. 181). 

Qod and Qoddeae. mean the aame 
Ultimate Beelity (P. 44): ae Pure 
{Laowledge aod Iti Klf^eogalttoo 
(P. 46}; aot dlatortlag or deUialtlng 
eaeb other (P. 47); different from 
Brahzaaa aad Maya or Samkhya’e 
Puniah aod Pnkrltl (P. SO ); tbefr 
sweet inUmaey (P. 41}; ae poreate of 
tbe nnlTeree (P. 41): Oeddeea, not 
ideatical with tbe oeleatial dameel 
io Eenopanlsbad or with tbe Prakriti 
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ia SiretUTetArop4nUbAd (P. 49); 
«B the motb«r of tb^ 

mdrerM (P. 50^ of Josaa^TV and 

Sbakti of TogamMahtha (F. 60). 

Ood teallsatioSf (he meatd&j of 
(P. S4). 

Ooploatba RaTlraja U. M., Editor 
of *'Th06an<watiFbovni) Studies", 
(P.95)i oa 'A MW BbiUti Sotra* 
(P.«). 

^orakhaDatb* laltlaior efTr^amboka* 
pant, tba great gmnd Oitber of 
Janandeva (P. 0); tbo great orga* 
aiser of Nutb^oolt (P. Q)( and 
Jnanadeea (P. Ill*}IS); regardA 
ShaktU^t* &h<«a ae tbe Ultlnuite 
Realltj <P. Ill): oonalden Shaktl 
M diSereot frere Ma^a (P. IIS); 
La^it ftrsM OB tbe pAWl^aap«Qt nf 
Ibe Abeoluta aod ao b(a pUioeepby 
enlmi&atet In adopting (he path of 
Toga. IP. 119). 

QondajAd. hia A)aUead (P. 66): 
OB dlflereot views about tbe Mtura 
of (be world <P. 66). 

Oraoe. \he dootrioe of g. In Katbop- 
a&iebad (P. 97) la tbe Svataebretaro' 
paaiahad(P. 9S):iD(beBbagavadgi(a 
fP. 89): re^rded aa a meana to 
deretiea (P. 96). 

OreofeU W. T,, 00 prayer <P. Sia.). 

Oolabarao Mabaraja. the eaiot of 
Becar aad aa ezpouadar Oi 
JoaoBdeva*! phDoeopby (P. 94) 

Hanaaraja Bwaml, « oonuneatator 
of the AmrfUnubbava (P. 80). 

Hariber. the author of. '‘Saebtre 
Bhaebya" a eommeotary oa ibe 
AmritanBhbava. (P. 99). 

Hanbarapant. tbcaacoeetorof Joaaa* 
deva {P. 9). 

Haripatba, tbe woA of Juanadeva 
emphaouDg the Importaaoe of the 


Lord’s Neoe (P. 21): ae the outaoiM 
of tbe uteral devoUoa ia (be 
Amritanubhava (P. SJ). 

Hsnbe Dr, R. G.. editor of a oritical 
ediUoo of tbe Vipca mesosoript 
of Joaoeibwari (P. 94). 

Hamadri. tbe ehkf mlateter of King 
Samaderono Jadbava. tbe euthoi 
of ChAiomrga Chiataraaiil (P. 1). 

Henotboiern, In Rigveda (P, 85). 

HfriyoDAQ Prof. " Outlines of Indlas 
Philoftopb;*' (P. 1S7A). 

Hugel Boron Voe,‘ External life *’ 
(P. 139). 

IleperlJier SolCMbeehlri. the author of 
Tatparya BodbiBi on the Amrfte&a* 
hbaaa (P. 31): OentraeUac tbe 
philosophy efShamkareedVldyani* 
nya with that of Jnenadeva (P. 189). 

1 

IdeaUem. tbe eardJnal pidoeiplea of^ 
(P. ktt): ofSbamkaraad Joanadeva 
(P. 188): of Joandeva end Bradley 
(P, 149). 

Indian Idealim, souree in tbeUpaiti- 
ihadM iP. 145) JoBaadeTB’e pblio. 
aophy M the eulniaMioB of 
fP. 146). 

IgDomooe, See AJaane. 

lage Dean, on PIoUdus {P, 139}. 

J 

Jalo eeot. cumpeUng with .Lingayata 
and Mabaouhbaaae (P. 4): orlUoln 
of ite doctrine of Ahlroasa hy 
Jaanadevn (P. 6): th^ philosophy 
admitting only threoPnmaBe«(P.37>. 
JaMbai, 9 nBghirthdateof Jaanadeva 
ia her Abbas^. (P. 18). 

Ji«%ibe eoBeeptioo ofSbamkac (P. 81 )t 
of Banianaja <F. 81): of H^wa, 
Nirabeik and Vallabha 199):Jia4ad«* 
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' C<Mic«ptaon of KUc Jiv* or 
9lQit« oeir, (P. aa}; the ^ of J. 
{P. a 4 J; Ibfl Tlewo of XAihyApft 
Bftdarv^°» Sboodilya (P. M). 

JiTTuunobte^Yotl, HU eoiruneetAry 
la 84u<d(tit oa tbe AmrltoaubbaTa, 
•nd inberpreteUon from 4 bo poibt 
of n«w of Aj»tav«da (P. SS). 

JaATAdcvOi tho of (f. I.); WrlCer 
of tbe Ifrot original ^kUotopliloal 
vorii ia Uaratbi (P. erltlolilDg 
tbo wMObippoai of variQuH dsltUo 
{P. ak eritictim of Saiu'ii dootrioe 
of Ablmift, (P, 4)i aplrituKl lioeage 
of (P. b) InitUlod h; Nlvrittloatb 
(P.a): hU pUlnoophy Influeeood b; 
Gomkbiuuitbt'a Slrfdbo-filddbaaH- 
Faddhati (P. 7){ oootnot wltb 

Hosudova iP. 7); bU pbllcoopU)' 

09 the fouadatlun of tho Bhoktl 
oolt In Kabamhtco (P. 7); floufoM 

* of hh blogmpby ( {P. 6 ); onceotoiv 
of' (P. S)t Jllb oad werbo of 

^ 00 • gKOt upooUa of 

Worobori onlb (P. IBk tmWlUbg 

up io Hcnoro« irith ^fomader 4 

• dS); ootorlng aunodhi (P. 19) 
Tojooting the tbeorp of (ilualooUm 
(P. SO) the mgligenco of I 1 S 9 pbUo* 
■oph; fP. aa. 144); Di, Hodludirl* 
Mboan oa {P» 3$); porfeet monlim of 
(F. 06 ) oritloivn of HobavobFiu 
(P. 40} oa the cBcaoy of «h« irord 
{F. 40); oc the eoaoeption of Sat, 
'but and Ananda (P. 4A-4d J Refute 

"'UoaefKihilbonfP' i4kOotbea»tore* 
' of tllticMU Beauty rP. 46>47)i Oa 
»ad Ooddea iy 4^-09}: Kli 
epUtemotc^ioal method (P. M); 

* * MfoUtioa of Uaysrada (P. 94>7S) 
Oo tbe Mtve of tbe worid te the 

'•'ezp^uloa of Dlvioe J 07 oad Lore 

• '{P; f^>7ft): Hit oosoeptioa> of' tbe 

a&tb eetf (F. Sa); BU ' dc«ooptioQ 


of Bbokti 49 the eery e«e&eeof 
DMUty (P. W-lOl); Ideatlfyiag 
Ood aod the Abeolute (P. SS); 
Differenee between the eoaeepUoD 
of Jaanodera ood thoM of other 
Aeboryu UbeBomaniga, Madhwa, 
Nimbarfc and Vollahh (P. 100-101} 
JosoadeTa*! Ood oompared with 
Otto'll Holy (P, 100); loiluenee of 
Upaulehadae oa (P. 103);of Vocafoil. 
ihtha (P. 104); of Shlvoautme* 
(P. 10S}:of Oomkhanath(P. 110); 
of Hhambar { P. U3 ) Blffereat 
iDterpretiitlona of •rnaotdevaV phU 
lOMpby and their erltklem <P. KS 
IS4 } tbe menoiog of ' eoraal ’ 
{. ISR) 00 tjie dynnmie nature of 
Atfuao (Pi tS9j;eod of hie pblloeopby 
la Bbokti (F. ISO): diOhrenee hetweoB 
hie Chidvllae and tbe AJntavad *uf 
floodpoda (P. 13a|» and Plotlouai 
(P. ISO>40): aad8pioon(?. liO'liS) 
HU caturel demotion diderlog 
from the Splaeaa'elnkUeetual love 
of Ood (F. 143): Jnanadova and 
Bradley (P. 143); HU philoeophy oe 
tbe eolfninotloB of Indian fd^hm 
(F. 146); ethical tcaohing (P> 149}: 
religion of love (P. U7): InSueeM on 
tbo later writer* like KonudevBi 
Ekowthi TukaroniA and Bamadoa 
(P. )47->14S): the unlverMl elgoi*. 
BeaaoaofhJiphilcvophy (P. 14O>60):, 

Joaneehwarl, Compoeed in ■boka ISIS 
(ISWA. D.) (P. 1): The magoara 
upu9 of Jotnadeve oad tbe gnateet 
oOmnentery oa Qlto (P. 17); 
Sxtempore diUvaiy of J*. at Hewoee 
{P. 17): bringing eot fully the eplrit 
of lovlog deroUon that pervodee 
tbe Oita (P. IB); JoanodeTaU 
original view about the dlTialoa 
of tbe obaptere of tbe Oita (P. IB); 
the’ whole work piedoailoated by 
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9^Dt»>Ra«A (P. 10); <leMdptioii of 
ft tme devotee in (P. 10 ); aia the 
Ootpei of Wftmkftri MOt (F. 20 } 
ftft luplriog the 'tforiu of Skaneth 
and Tokftcnm (P. 20); ftod Ararita* 
onbbAVft (P, 118*123); doaoi^ption 
of AJoan in (P. 120}; the eooeepUon 
ofBhAktIla (P, 121). 

K 

KaU'UntarftiiopaQlsbftd {P. 8$). 

Kanolo Hr. tliMOMloa about the 
ohapMr diriftloiu otAmrltanobbaTa 
(P. 27o). 

Kaabmlr Sbalviom, Sliivaiutroi luitho 
fountain bead of (P. 108), loduonee 
apOD JaanadaTa (P. 102); Abba* 
MTftda Id (P. 110). 

KatbopaaUhed, (P. 7i, 27). 

Cosopanltbad, <P. 22,48. BO, 27, 102) 

Krlihnanurti 3>r. B. K., Madhwa'a 
TLHMio Reallim *’ {P. 22 a.) 

KftbQrnendm. oommeatnter of Shiva* 
■uferM (P. 102). 

Shaenli Ur. Hli ifa^flltb tmwlutloa 
of the AmrltADubhavft railed 
“BIbir of life" (P.n). 

L 

loodb«Dr.P.G.,OBtbedaal moeiem 
of Jnaaedora (P. 24). 

l«Te, Atman ae the tme objeot of 
(P. 27): YajBftvalkya od the tme 
nature of <P. 27); Ideotioal with 
Qod aoeotding to Bergeoa and Jnaoa* 
dera (P. 09); Bsperkooe of lore 
through viraha or lepemtioa (P, 124- 
22, 12S). Qod aa the embodiskeat of 
'(P. 160 ) aa the rpHog of noble 
deeck and blgbeet »geiaJ aemee 
tP. 150). 


U 

Uaoaiool Dr, Niool, " Indian Theiam ** 
(P. 22). 

l£adb;amlV, a eohoul of BuddlaHo 
Plilloeoph;adoptjBgQibi!iaiu Ip. 44) 
lu nfatfttioo by Jaanadeva (P. 44) 

Uadbwa, dualiam of (P. 37); rojeotiog 
the theory of aupeHmpoftlUon (P.32) 
autboritlee aeoepted by (P. 22); Oo 
the cneaaiag of'tatramaar (P, 40): 
Hla refutation of Uayarada (P.20)» * 
21 ); the eeheine of fire fold differ* 
eaee (P. 22); eoaeeptJoa of Jira or 
Jadirldual aeJf (P. 28) ; ooaoeptien 
of Bbakti or devoUoa (P. 100} 

UahaJeran Dr.T. M. P.. '^Upaniehadaa 
wleotloaa" (P, 80a) 

Habaaubbara, the groat pluiaJUm 
ef (P. 8}; oompetiag with Jain ai^ 
lin^yat aeoU la tbe 12th eoatuy 
(P. 4); worabipping Xrirbsa and 
Dauatrayn (P. 8); It# extrema 
a*oatieltffn critioiaad by Bkanatb 
aadTakorum {P. 2} 

Uabazeebtra. the poUtioal eendltloa' 
of M. in Joaaadeva’s timei (p. 1) 
literary oendltiea (P. g); reUgloae 
ooodiUoQ (P. 8) 

Mabipati, a biographer uf Jaanadera' 
(P. 2 ); raentlodog tbe name of 
Ramaahrazn a« the teaeberof Jnaoa* 
devm'a father Vithalpant. (P. 10).. 

Malu Sooar, tbe author of ^Malu teimo 
(P.7> ‘ 

Manunat. regards Bbakti ai Rbava 

(P.9fl)5 

Matsycodrasatb, otontionedia JnaDt*. 
rbwftri ae the dlwiple of Bhaktl and 
epiritoal teaeber of Gorakbaaatli 
(P. 6); regarded ae the author of 
Eanljafta Jlimaya (P. 0); rejetUolh 
of UayaTida by legardlng the uat- 
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Ter*e •rWog out tbe Potter of 
BnbmaQ (?. Jl!}. 

regarded m $> mogio pover Ja 
fiTetasreoterpBljbad (P. 80); ooii' 
eepUoa of Sbamkar (P, empl* 
rfod portloo of tbe ladleldoal 
•elf oocWfauted bj U, seoordiej to 
flbamkar (P. 8!); nptded m tbe 
power of firabmea b; STOpaeehvbr 

IP-M) 

KaffiTOde, ffenne of It la the Upaal* 
•bedM*(P. M)> Ite extresoe ferre lo 
Ooodepade (P. 68); Rafatalloa by 
SUmaouJe (P. B8>90)i Kefntatloa 
bf Hedhwa (P. 60-01); refutotloa 
by Nimbarli (P. OMS); cefaUyoa 
by Vallabba {P. 6S-68); n/uMtioa 
by JuaadcTa (p. 04-7^. 

Hete Dr. Rudolf, *' Hundred yter« 
of BrJtleb PUI<«opby*' (P.14)}. 

Mlnantfeiae, Jaaedeea'e wiUobm 
of (P. 4); PtftbheJuir bitd Kamaril 
•eboole of (P. 87}. 

Hoaotbeien, Ja Vedie afie (P. 08) 

MuktabiU. tbe youaftr lUtorof Jaaaa* 
dere bon Ja 12T9(A.I>.} (P. 1))> 
meetla^ wltb Gorekbeaatba {P« 0 }. 

UabUkopeeUbed, (P. 86) 

Huknadanja. theantbor of Pamnut* 
mrtiaad TJeekaalodbo (P.l); Prio¬ 
rity to Jaandera doabtfd (P.)); a 
follower of Sbarnkar (P. 8), 

MB&dikopaalihada (F. 07a.) 

Uyiriefon. derotJoaal id. of Jqiu. 
dera bad eoateaipladte of KoiJsa» 

K 

Sabhajl, a biograpber of Jaaaadeva 
IP. 8); 

MecUket, lasetlag oa eelf—koow> 
M8e(P. 07) 

itia^ujaaa, aa (be pnpetBdrr of albl* 
^(P. 44) 


Naganjrao P., *‘tbe Seboob of 

Vedaot*' (.P 88) 

KalyayikaA, admltUog four PmnaiMi 
(P. 07); ConoeptioD of tool of (P. 01) 

Namadera. the flnt biographer of 
Jna&aden (P. 6); JntJmaoy vltb 
Jaaoadeva and daTeUlag np to 
Beoaree with him (P. lfi)t Jaeaa. 
dere'e loAoeaee apoo (P. U7). 

NameB.Compoaedby Joasadera dea. 
oriUoi tbelmportaoM of prayer 

CP. 91) 

Nano, of the lord like a doorway to 
Ua tecQple {P. 21); Imponaaca of a. 
doMrtbed la Haripatba (P. 81); lU 
fweetaeae daeorlbed to thoAbbangae 

(P. 88) 

Karad. BbahU nitiae of {P. H 9«k 
Hii eoaseptioD of Bbaktl (P. 94) 

HaMdIya Sokte, lo Rlgreda (P. 96). 

Natb'Cult, oaa of tbe leoreoe 
Joaaadeva*i epirlteal liaeaie (P. 0)( 
Orgeolud by Oorakbaaatb {? .6); 
lie phUcaophlcal baokgrooiid (F. Ill) 

Klh)llim» Propounded by Nagaijuae 
(P. 44) iU relMarioB by Jeenadera 
(P. 441 

Nimbark, hie repirtatloa of Uayawada 
(P. 61*8S); ooaoeptioa of eeal (F. 88) 

Hinbal. gread mother of Jaaaadera 
Initiated by Oorakhaaatb (P. 8). 

NIranjan HadbeTa, a Uognpher of 
Jaanadera (P. 8). 

NlMojan Buwa. the author of ' Ann- 
bhaTamti^Peda Bodhi^* a Comra* 
OBtary on tbe Amritanabbaea 
(P- 81). 

NirrlttiiMiih. JoaDadera’a elder brother 
aa well ea hia apldtoal teaeher 
(P. 6): hla Urtbln 12TB A. P. (P. 19); 
initiated by Qahinlnatb oa Brahm^ 
agbi moantalo {P. 18); aekia 
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JnafiflilevA «tite m iodcpcodeftt 
wori: and tha Amrilaaubltava wm 
vritMn aoccvrdloBly by (P.U) 

^'ovAUs, deeigibitiog Spliuna a GM 
(nt4ixi«tted PhUoaapber (P. 140). 

O 

Ottn Dr.f his eoncoptlon nf Kniy 
compArtd vlth JfU)nad(‘ra*ii cnn- 
^^pt^on nfOod (P. tOO). 

P 

Pnndey Pr. K. 0. on t)io thanry ff 
AUhaaavadfr <P. llOfi). 

I’Andurnsg BhnriiM, nn Ranuuxuju and 
JoanAdata (P. $4, 7d); ofi4he diffbr* 
« no* batwean Shamkarand J ncnndevri 
(P. lS))ioriUelRm orhU?iew {P. 194). 

PangAflur L. S,,, tbr nutJior at ikt 
HMarj ofUamthlLlloratoM (F, 9 b) 
on tKe blrtU*dat« of Jnnnadevu 

(P. )9*19); JdanUfying tho *)(*m 
of Jrtfinudevu and Shamknr (P. d<1) 

PatAwtrOban Frof, W. li..ontho 
goBoru] drift of tUo tafrolilng of 
Jiianethwarl {P. in)t orltld^ni of 
Ilia view about llio oomp^Mltion of 
Amritenub]ui*A beforo JnniMfhwari 
(P. i9-8n); On tho beauty and 
cadence of the OtIi in JnancHhvarl 
IP. 144). 

IVndv Pr. 8. P.. Ideollfylng (he eiewa 
ofShamkarnad Jnonadera (P. 85); 
HU crItioUm of Pandumng (ihiinna 
{P.78); rcgarda Amritanubhava n« 
the eapoettion of Adhyaia Bhaaliya 
of Bhamkar {P. Tb); eritUUm of hU 
view (P. Ih'n On tho airoilarSty 
twevoon Amrltanuhhavft and yofpi* 
wrietlift (P. 104): Ita refutation 
(P. lOC-6); oHtIciam of hit vlcv 
about the identity of JsanadaeaV 
nnd Shnmknr’a etAndpointa {P. 
l?n) 


PhntAk Prof. S. R., ft* a vKlcr on KU- 
philosophy of .Tnawitlevn {P.S4). 

Ploio. <lenyfthe mtllfr ofheenml ng 
(P. •'^)i hi* cnnceptlon of Ond na 
demiurge (P. 01){ Arl4otVi rmark 
nl>out him (P. I \ 3). 

Plotinuis nnd .Jimnadera (P. IStt- 
140); liU negative ntnoeptinn of 
mnirer. (P. I SR); id* ethU* of 

lenuoelatloft (P. 180); hi* eontcnu 
]>lntlve nwAtlriMTi ooutniNtcd aith 
the devtdionuk one nf .fnxnaileni 

{1‘. l»i)). 

l*ol)'thei*ni iu Kluveilu IP. R*')< 

PtJTphj'n'. the fi\n\oU" ii(*elpie of 
PloUau* IP. )S.7). 

PotAdnr Prof. I). V.. Un the autlinr 
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